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THE MENDICANTS. 


WE are as mendicants who wait 
Along the roadside in the sun. 
Tatters of yesterday and shreds 
Of morrow clothe us every one. 


And some are dotards, who believe 
And glory in the days of old ; 

While some are dreamers, harping still 
Upon an unknown age of gold. 


Hopeless or witless ! Not one heeds, 


As lavish Time comes down the way 
And tosses in the suppliant hat 
One great new-minted gold to-day. 


But there be others, happier far, 

The vagabondish sons of God, 

Who know the by-ways and the flowers, 
And care not how the world may plod. 


They idle down the traffic lands, 

And loiter through the woods with Spring ; 
To them the glory of the earth 

Is but to hear a bluebird sing. 


They too receive each one his day ; 

But their wise heart knows many things 
Beyond the sating of desire, 

Above the dignity of kings. 


One I remember kept his coin, 

And laughing flipped it in the air ; 
But when two strolling pipe-players 
Came by, he tossed it to the pair. 


Spendthrift of joy, his childish heart 

Danced to their wild outlandish bars ; 

Then supperless he laid him down 

That night, and slept beneath the stars. 
Buiss CARMAN. 


A BACHELOR OF FORTY-FIVE. 


AT forty-five! Ah, can it be 
The rapid steeds have reached this stage, 
That Time has meted out to me 
The years of man’s maturer age ; 
And I can call mine own at this 
No better half, no family hive, 
But live in so-called single bliss, 
A bachelor of forty-five ? 


I fain would take the ladies’ way, 
And, as to age, deny the fact ; 
But ’tis an awkward game to play, 
These registrars are so exact. 

No! Ill admit it, like a man, 
Nor foolishly with figures strive, 

But face the truth, e’en as I can, 
A bachelor of forty-five. 
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I never meant it should be so ; 
And how the matter happened thus, 
Indeed, I really do not know, 
Nor how the subject to discuss. 
I always loved the ladies, but — 
*Tis wondrous how these ‘‘buts”’ con- 
trive 
To keep a man from wedlock shut, 
A bachelor of forty-five. 


When five-and-twenty was my date, 
Had any dismal seer foretold 
That this would be my hap and fate, 
I should have held him false as bold ; 
More likely were it had he said 
That now I should not be alive, 
Than that I should be still unwed, 
A bachelor of forty-five. 


Ah yes! When beams youth’s radiant sun, 
When faith is strong, and hope is high, 
Man weens not how his path may run, 
Nor how the promised land may lie ; 
He weens not to what unthought goal 
Resistless fate his life may drive, 
And make him — poor unmated soul !— 
A bachelor of forty-five. 


But cheerful hope is with me still — 
Hard were my case if hope had fled ; 
Good fishes yet the waters fill, 
And there are damsels still unwed ; 
And in some matrimonial sea 
Perchance I yet may daring dive, 
And be no more, though still I be, 
A bachelor of forty-five. 


Chambers’ Journal, WoopDBURN. 


GIFTS. 


Ir was not for your heart I sought, 

But you, dear foolish maid, have brought 
Only your heart to me. 
Ah, that so rare a gift should be 

The gift I wanted not ! 


I asked a momentary thing, 
But ’tis eternity you bring ; 
And, with ingenuous eyes, 
You offer, as the lesser prize, 
This priceless offering. 


Oh what, in Love’s name, shall I do, 
Who have both lost and captured you > 
You will but love me: so, 
Since I too cannot let you go, 
I can but love you too. 
Academy. ARTHUR SYMONS. 





Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

No member of that brilliant constel- 
lation which made England illustrious 
at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is more worthy of contemplation 
than Coleridge. The names of Scott, 
Byron, and Shelley call up a more 
romantic and attractive background, 
while that of Wordsworth marks a 
more dignified and continuous career. 
The biography of Coleridge could not 
become a classic like that of the first 
named of these poets, it could not even 
take, in popular and literary interest, 
the much lower place we must accord 
to that of the second, and his fame 
could no more form the foundation of 
such a cult as that which attaches to 
the third, than it could court the rigid 
scrutiny which brings out the spotless- 
ness of the last. Nevertheless, looking 
back on the group as a whole, we see 
him, in some respects, the most re- 
markable of any. Indeed, some of that 
brilliancy in which they excel him is 
indirectly due to his rays. We cannot 
read certain passages in the ‘* Excur- 


sion ’’ without catching echoes of Kant, 
and Wordsworth must have received 
these through Coleridge; we cannot 
read the ** Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
without thinking of ‘* Christabel,” and 
‘* Christabel ’’ was written and seen by 
Scott before the ‘‘ Lay ’’ was published. 


These are striking instances of a 
stimulating influence unquestionably 
exercised by Coleridge on his contem- 
poraries independently of his literary 
bequest to posterity. He was a poet, 
and he was also a thinker. We need 
look no further than to a group includ- 
ing Keats and Scott to see that a poet 
is not necessarily a thinker. As we 
have from them immortal verse in 
which the poetic rays transcend the 
thought rays, so in Coleridge we reach 
the other end of the spectrum; the 
thought element transcends the poetic 
expression, and claims independent 
attention. If he had never written a 
line of poetry, his prose, and even 
more the record of his influence in all 
important memoirs of his time, would 
establish his claim to a high position 
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among those whose thoughts have 
passed into the sap which circulates in 
a national life. There are not many 
men in the whole history of literature 
of whom we can say as much. 

We may hope shortly for aid from 
fresh material in our apprehension of a 
mind so worthy of study. But, as Mr. 
Morley remarked on the eve of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s biography of Ma- 
caulay, the period just preceding any 
biography which strongly stimulates 
public interest is one specially fitted 
for taking stock of our previous knowl- 
edge of its subject. Before we add 
new data to our impressions of a great. 
man it is well to gather up all which 
are already familiar. We invite our 
readers, therefore, to prepare for a 
perusal of the eagerly expected edition 
of ‘Coleridge’s Letters’? from the 
hand of his grandson by a review of 
the wealth already at their disposal. 
It would be impossible, we believe, to. 
collect a larger amount of opinion and 
reminiscence bearing on almost any 
life than that which lies ready to hand 
for this purpose,? and what is new will 
be studied with more profit and more 
interest if we prepare its background 
by a backward glance on what is old. 
Our special object now is to bring his 
literary achievement into connection 
with his personal history and character, 
and to gather up the teaching involved 
both in what he did and what he failed 
to do. In the life of genius we may 
read, writ large, many of the lessons 
that lie hidden in other lives. To de- 
tach this element from the biography 
and the work of Coleridge is the aim 
of the following essay. 

He lived a little more than sixty 
years, and we may, on a broad view, 
divide that period between the two 
divisions of his literary activity. He 
edited the Watchman and wrote some 

1 It is not my intention to give references, but I 
may mention that by far the most interesting life 
of Coleridge known to me—that by Professor 
Brandl of Strasburg—can unfortunately not be 
judged by its English translation, It is written in 
German, which again and again leads the reader to 
fancy himself reading French, and should be 
studied by every Englishman who cares for the 


history of his country and century and is not con- 
fined to his own language, 
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newspaper articles sufficiently impor- 
tant, it is said, to rouse the hostility of 
Napoleon, before his thirtieth year ; 
while a few beautiful lines date later. 
But on the whole his poetry belongs to 
his youth, and his prose, as those 
readers of to-day know it who know it 
at all, to what we must call his old age. 
This correspondence between the char- 
acter and the date of his productions 
seems more natural at first than at last. 
His prose writings are all introductions 
to some fuller exposition of his philos- 
ophy; and while they look to the 
future, most of his finest verse owes its 
peculiar beauty, in our opinion, to the 
pathos of a half-suggested past. The 
poetry which would have entitled him, 
had he died at the age of Keats, to 
Wordsworth’s description of Chatter- 
ton, “‘the marvellous boy’?’—a de- 
scription, it has been truly said, far 
more applicable to Keats — has always 
something autumnal in its tone. Hardly 
any other poet, equally well known, 
tver made so little use of his genius. 
We can recall only the fame of Gray as 
one equally secure above the rising 
waters of oblivion and yet attaching to 
as minute a production. Two tiny 
octavos would contain all that is in 
the full sense original to him, and that 
posterity will care to remember ; and 
the verse which makes up this minute 
legacy is not only scanty, its several 
parts are also incomplete. The ‘“ An- 
cient Mariner” is the only important 
poem by him which is neither a mere 
self-utterance, nor a fragment. It 
may seem a poor thing to estimate the 
production of a poet by mere bulk, as 
if we were dealing with bales of cotton, 
but there is such a thing as exquisite 
poetry of which there is hardly enough 
to entitle the writer to the name of 
poet. We should scarcely apply the 
word to the author either of the most 
perfect elegy in the language — the 
‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore ;”’ or of 
one of its most perfect sonnets — that 
of Blanco White’s on ‘ Night and 
Death.’ To have expressed noble 
thought in poetic form does not make a 
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power lay within the man and not 
without, that it was not the result of 
some tragic situation throwing its 
shadow on a mind specially prepared 
for sympathy with all that it involves, 
or of some profound thought winning a 
sudden splendor from its sacramental 


‘reflection on the world of nature, but a 


real creation, a summons from the 
world of the unseen by that magic, of 
which, we cannot but think Shake- 
speare intended Prospero’s wand to 
symbolize his own mastery. A certain 
variety of form is needed to establish 
this, and as no one short poem can 
prove its author to be a poet, so the 
scant proportion of Coleridge’s contri- 
bution to the poetic wealth of the 
world must tell in our estimate of his 
poetic rank. But his place is with the 
immortals, and his eminence is in some 
respects the more remarkable from the 
very causes which shroud it, as a peak 
looks higher among clouds. The mys- 
tic twilight of ‘Christabel” might 
have lost its charm in a conclusion. 
On the whole, of course, his poetry 
would have gained much if less frag- 
mentary, but there is something which 
it would thus have lost. 

We would compare his verse to one 
of those gleamy, picturesque days in 
late autumn, when the brief interval 
between morning and sunset seems 
touched by reminiscence or anticipa- 
tion of the twilight. The light is never 
brilliant, and never steady; it is al- 
ways a ‘** gleam upon gloom,” but from 
this very reason it has a peculiar, soft, 
delicate, misty radiance under which 
the commonest objects take a new 
charm. At its noontide it has some- 
thing of an evening beauty, and the 
evening is upon us before we realize 
that the afternoon has begun. His last 
important poem was finished while he 
had still the lifetime of a generation to 
pass in this world ; and even the out- 
ward imagery of this dirge on his 
“shaping spirit of imagination ”’ har- 
monizes with the spirit of an approach- 
ing twilight of the soul. It is with 
the fulness of poetic utterance that he 





poet, unless there be enough of the 
production to show, as it were, that the 


takes his farewell of poetry. We see 


in that farewell, in all its perfection, 
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his delicate observation of nature, espe- 
cially of those more ethereal aspects of 
nature which belong to atmospheric 
influences: the green evening sky at 
which his unintelligent critics sneered, 
the thin, evanescent clouds that ‘ give 
away their motion to the stars,’’ such 
faint, pure, ‘transient shades and tints 
as Turner, who may be considered his 
pictorial brother, was just then prepar- 
ing to reveal in a world previously con- 
templated under the influence of vague 
conventional description, and needing 
a poet’s touch to be truly seen. It is 
not only in objects belonging to what 
we are accustomed to associate with 
nature, in the conventional sense of 
the word, that we may follow this re- 
vealing, sympathetic gaze. Coleridge 
enlarges that meaning, he shows us 
new beauties not only in the heavens 
but in regions where we have been ac- 
customed to look for nothing poetic. 
The lines entitled (not very happily, 
we think) ‘‘ Frost at Midnight,’’ bring 
this attentiveness to all subdued, eva- 
nescent forms of light to bear on an 
object as prosaic as his bedroom fire. 
When he tells us that 

the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low burnt fire, and quivers not, 


how expressively, as it were with a 
Zoroastrian touch, he associates the 
life in the flame with his own sense of 
repose, and the soft breathings of his 
sleeping babe. Shut into his own 
chamber with the curtains drawn, his 
imagination still finds appropriate ma- 
terial; here also we trace his vivid, 
dreamy sympathy with whatever is 
shadowy, whatever leaves the imagina- 
tion space and scope, and is most suited 
as a symbolism of sad memory. The 
stillness of midnight is painted with a 
peculiar force in the following lines, 
fixing attention on a trivial object of 
which the faint movement could only 
in that absolute quiet be admitted toa 
fantastic impersonation, natural in the 
eerie solitude of that hour : — 


Only that film which fluttered on the grate 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 

Methinks its motion in the hush of Nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
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Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling 
spirit 

By its own moods interprets — everywhere 

Echo or mirror-seeking of itself. 

Perhaps we must set him beside 
Wordsworth before we can fully appre- 
ciate his legacy, just as the faint flush 
of a rose-petal may need association 
with its neighbors to make its delicate 
color tell. His poetry is full of what 
we may call Wordsworthian touches ; 
indeed, his name might just as well 
have afforded an epithet for the poetic 
and accurate delineation of natural ob- 
jects in verse, if only he had written 
more ; it was his office as much as 
Wordsworth’s to impress on us all that 
is hidden in the every-day scenes 
around us. It is as when, in the dawn 
of the Newtonian astronomy, a writer 
published a work entitled ‘*A Dis- 
course concerning a New Planet”? — 
the earth, to wit. It was a new planet 
in the literal sense of the word; it 
took its place among the stars, but did 
not cease to remain our familiar home. 
In this sense it may be said that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge combined 
in the discovery of a new planet — they 
gave this every-day world the glory of 
a star. If common things may be 
looked into, and not merely looked at, 
it is mainly to these two poets we owe 
this priceless gift. But the difference 
of the “‘ great twin brethren ”’ is as in- 
structive as their resemblance. Cole- 
ridge is always intimate with his reader. 
We might almost say that Wordsworth 
is never intimate with his reader. He 
teaches, informs, narrates, but does 
not confide. The single exception 
which occurs to us—the verses enti- 
tled ** A Complaint ’’ — if, as it is said, 
they were inspired by Coleridge, may 
be said to prove the rule. The tone of 
pathetic appeal — of unreproachful love 
sensible of chill—is certainly much 
more like Coleridge than the writer, 
and if indeed he was the friend there 
immortalized, we may trace the close 
spiritual kindred of the two poets ina 
sort of mesmeric influence potent even 
in absence and estrangement. Words- 
worth speaks of himself continually, 
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his poetic legacy contains his autobiog- 
raphy, and his verse is occasionally 
egotistic; but the lines to which we 
have referred are the only instance we 
can recall in which we should describe 
it as confidential. Coleridge is in this 
respect more allied to Byron; the fact 
that there is nothing of the ‘* pageant ” 
in his ‘bleeding heart,’ makes it 
seem unnatural to compare them ; but 
we feel equally with both that the in- 
terest lies in the unveiling of an indi- 
viduality. Except in the “ Ancient 
Mariner’’—a notable exception, no 
doubt, but one which in many respects 
stands apart from the rest of his poetry 
—all the finer interests of Coleridge’s 
verse lies in the revelation of himself. 
The ode which we have noticed as 
glowing with the sunset of his muse 
bears in its very form the impress of 
an intimate confidence. It is addressed 
to no vague public, but (as at first writ- 
ten) to an *“* Edmund,” whose ideal 
personality formed a transparent veil 
for that of Wordsworth. The change 
of that pseudonym for the anonymous 
** Lady ’’ (whom we are taught to iden- 
tify with Wordsworth’s sister-in-law) 
is on several accounts to be regretted ; 
it introduces a slight touch of senti- 
mentality which, just because it is not 
altogether out of harmony with the 
self-revelation of a morbid nature, 
should have been resolutely held at 
bay; and it commemorates a bitter 
recollection of the saddest estrange- 
ment of Coleridge’s sad life. Let the 
reader always substitute not the origi- 
nal Edmund, but the real Wordsworth 
for the nameless ‘** Lady” (and the un- 
known Otway), and let us especially 
recall the conclusion, as peculiarly ex- 
pressive, in one way or another, of 
both poets and of their friendship. 
We give the lines as they at first ap- 
peared in the Morning Post, with this 
single and desirable alteration. The 
subject is the sound of the wind in the 
Eolian harp :— 

It tells another tale, with sounds less deep 

and loud, 
As Wordsworth’s self had framed the ten- 
der lay. 
Tis of a little child 
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Upon a lonesome wild 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her 
way, 

And now moans low in utter grief and fear, 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make 
her mother hear. 


*Tis midnight ; and small thoughts have I 
of sleep, ; 

Full seldom may my friend such vigils 
keep ! 

Visit him, gentle Sleep, with wings of 
healing, 

And may this storm be but a mountain 
birth. 

May all the stars hang bright above his 
dwelling, 

Silent as though they watched the silent 
earth. 

With light heart may he rise, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes. 

And sing his lofty song, and teach me to 
rejoice ! 

Oh, Wordsworth! friend of my devoutest 
choice, 

Oh, raised from anxious dread and busy 
care 

By the immenseness of the good and fair 

Which thou seest everywhere — 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice ; 

To thee do all things live from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of thy living soul, 

O simple spirit, guided from above ! 

O lofty poet, full of life and love ! 

Brother and friend of my devoutest choice, 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice ! 

The reader who studies that address 
from Coleridge to Wordsworth, and re- 
members that it is the last verse in his 
last poem, and that he lived thirty-two 
years after writing it, holds a clue to all 
that is most vital in the life of both 
poets, and the literary movement that 
centres in them. That in its present 
form it commemorates estrangement 
rather than union does but enhance its 
significance as a revelation of the life 
of Coleridge. 

If he had died in the year in which 
he wrote these lines we should have 
almost the same little collection of 
fragmentary remains that we possess 
now, and they would be surrounded by 
that peculiar halo which belongs to 
brilliant promise cut off by the inex- 
orable. Why should an early blight 





raise nothing of the emotion with which 
‘we contemplate an early death? No 
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tragedy quite equals in intensity that 
loss of power which leaves half life’s 
day in twilight; its exhibition in the 
fate of one whose utterances were all 
musical and all personal may teach us 
sympathy with the sorrows of many a 
dumb nameless life, than which genius 
can teach no higher lesson. 

It is not an unmixed advantage to 
this short life to have undertaken more 
than one kind of intellectual endeavor, 
even if the endeavor be successful. 
An extended frontier is an increased 
vulnerable surface, and the very wealth 
of natures like Coleridge’s is a source 
of their danger. He was almost as 
much a politician as a poet, and the 
world of politics was encumbered 
throughout his lifetime with the wreck 
of a great hope. His youth opened 
under the glow of such anticipations 
for mankind as we cannot recall at any 
other period of the world’s history 
since the dawn of Christianity. ‘‘ Bliss 
was it in that dawn to be alive, but to 
be young was very Heaven.” How 
soon was that gleam swallowed up in 
storm! Then as always there were 
natures to which the storm was more 
full of stimulus than the gleam. Byron 
embodies. the spirit of the Revolution 
in contention with a world of author- 
ity ; his verse is impressed throughout 
both by the instincts of revolt, and also 
by the traditions of aristocracy ; it thus 
attains that balance of antithetic im- 
pulse which forms the very life of art. 
There were also natures which the 
storm impelled towards a realm of 
calm, the world of struggle and disorder 
forming as it were a stormy sea which 
enisled their spirits in a domain of 
order — such was that poet whose name 
must recur on every page that speaks of 
Coleridge. Wordsworth’s political sym- 
pathies were robust, but they were not 
dominant. His sense of order found 
its home in the world of nature, and 
where he dips his wings into the turbid 
flood of politics, it is but for a mo- 
ment ; he returns at once to his native 
element, and (as in the stanzas on the 
expected death of Fox, for instance) 
the thought which starts under the im- 
pression of a national crisis soars at 
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once into a region belonging to a broad 
humanity, and admitting no considera- 
tions which do not concern man as 
man. Coleridge’s was a more political 
mind ; it is said that his articles in the 
Morning Post had some influence in 
terminating the Peace of Amiens, and 
a legend (so it seems to us) of a French 
chase in the Mediterranean, specially 
motived by Napoleon’s desire to cap- 
ture Coleridge on his return from 
Malta, has weighty adhesion.! There 
is such a thing as poetry inspired by 
political feeling — whatever deserves 
the name of poetry in the verse of 
Coleridge’s brother-in-law, Southey, 
appears to us of this character. A man 
of Coleridge’s genius and a different 
character might conceivably have been 
the Tyrtzus of the anti-Napoleonic 
war. But then his character must have 
been totally different. The very fact 
that the only poem of Coleridge’s 
which is at once political and gen- 
erally familiar —‘‘ Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter ’’ —suggests a set of sym- 
pathies rather with France than with 
England in that war, shows, when 
we couple it with what is said above, 
how many-sided and complex were 
his political impulses, and how re- 
mote from the unimpeded swing of 
feeling which finds expression in tell- 
ing satire or partisan ballad. On the 
whole, he was conservative, as was his 
time, but he was incompletely sympa- 
thetic with the conservatism of his 
time. That reaction against the sym- 
pathies roused by the French Revolu- 
tion which lasted through the first half 
of our century (and of which our late 
laureate kept some faint echoes), was 
not so much a political influence as an 
influence tending to cast strong polit- 
ical feeling into the background of 
thought, and its general current was 
the more hostile to Coleridge’s poetic 
genius, because his divergence from it 
was not striking or obvious. There is 
no discord so intolerable as that which 
is by only asemitone divided from uni- 
son, and all who have ever striven to 
impress their views on another mind 


1 Mr. Trail believes the story. 
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have realized that an apparent agree- 
ment may mark a far more hopeless 
barrier than a vigorous protest, or even 
an indignant contradiction. 

The loss of an environment of polit- 
ical sympathy was not, it is well 
known, the only reason of the early 
blight on Coleridge’s poetic genius. 
Perhaps the English mind is somewhat 
inclined to overrate the importance of 
an unhappy marriage. A man may 
lack sympathy by his domestic hearth 
and not experience the utter desolation 
which we sometimes imagine as the 
portion of all who have not here found 
their true union. The world of friend- 
ship is so rich in its possibilities 
of moral stimulus and encompassing 
warmth, that it affords some compen- 
sation even for this central disappoint- 
ment ; nor need this be quite so bitter 
as is sometimes imagined, provided it 
be pure from remorse, and softened by 
kindliness, as there is every reason to 
think was thé case with the Coleridges. 
But affection was more necessary to 
Coleridge than to most people, and the 
loss of a happy home infused some- 
thing baleful into his friendships. 
When he wrote of himself, ‘‘ to be be- 
loved is all I need,’’ he said what is 
not quite true of any human being; 
but, probably, it was as nearly true of 
him as of any one. When he added, 
‘¢‘and whom I love I love indeed,” he 
was a little under the influence of the 
mistake which he ascribed to Words- 
worth, when he wrote in 1818, evi- 
dently referring to him, “It is a 
mistake to which affectionate natures 
are too liable—the mistaking those 
who are desirous and well pleased to 
be loved by you, for those who love 
you.”” There he seems to us to have 
revealed his own temptations in an un- 
just reference to another. He some- 
times stood in the same relation to the 
affections which he called into exist- 
ence, as he did to his own children. 
He awakened hopes which he could 
not satisfy, and created relations which 
he could not continue. His attractive 
power seems to have been almost uni- 
versal, its influence even may be meas- 
ured by the desire of his landlord and 
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neighbor at Keswick (a retired carrier), 
who had no special bond with him, to 
give him his house free of rent ; while 
no one ever exercised more magnetic 
influence on a group of disciples than 
he did; but it must be added that 
the magnet was sometimes reversed. 
Every one was ready to receive him as 
an inmate, even after experience of his 
defects, and he spent the last eighteen 
years of his life as a guest in a house- 
hold? where tendance on his many 
needs seems to have been felt merely a 
privilege. He found, in his relation to 
a united pair, that sense of a stable 
environment, which gives the fragment 
we know as a self, the complement 
which makes it a unity. It is the expe- 
rience of all happy marriage, but not 
so exclusively confined to marriage as 
we are apt to suppose. 

It is a misfortune that the bonds 
by which complex human beings are 
united are so much more various than 
the names by which we define them. 
It prevents our realizing that love 
may fail in other respects than that of 
quantity. In the strange misfits of this 
stage of our being it does sometimes 
appear as if unkindness itself were not 
more separating than an unsuitable 
kind of affection. Cohesion and gray- 
itation, we know, are but different spe- 
cies of attraction, but their laws are 
different, and it sometimes happens to 
human beings to find themselves in 
circumstances which we may dimly 
shadow forth by imagining a planet to 
be endowed with consciousness and 
forced to conform to the laws which 
regulate the attraction of a molecule. 
The needs of each human being for his 
special distance from those to whom he 
is uniied in one system seem almost 
as unchangeable as physical law, and 


1 Of course the connection could not have origi- 
nated on this footing, but the mere knowledge of 
the circumstances on both sides is enough to cor- 
roborate the tradition in the Gillman family that 
it became substantially one of hospitality. I would 
take this opportunity of naming with gratitude a 
granddaughter of the Gillmans, now wife of the 
Rev. Henry Watson, to whose liberal communica- 
tion of Coleridge’s marginalia, and records of the 
deep reverence with which his memory was treas- 
ured by her grandparents, the present sketch owes 
its origin, 
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when external circumstances defy 
them, moral disaster seems inevitable. 
We say “seems,” for no-one can say 
what perfect rightness would produce 
even against natural tendency, or how 
near human beings might approach to 
perfect rightness, if this were their 
sole object. We are only urging that 
for imperfect human beings in this 
world to be, as it were, out of focus, is 
to be apparently cut off from the possi- 
bility of mutual understanding. That 
Coleridge passed the last eighteen 
years: of his life as a member of a 
family circle, in what we should have 
imagined the most unpropitious cir- 
cumstances possible, and left only ten- 
der and reverent memories, is no 
confutation of our belief that his affec- 
tions demanded, as it were, a certain 
space of separation from their object, 
for the difference between conjugal 
closeness and any other is almost as 
great when friends live in the same 
house as when they live a thousand 
miles apart. He was adapted to the 


life of gravitation, and in early youth 
he plunged rashly into the life of cohe- 


sion. With a nature like his — thirsty 
for love, lacking in moral fortitude — 
we hardly need any other explanation 
of his disasters. 

He seems to have loved his wife ten- 
derly at first, but the ebb came soon. 
In the first year of their marriage they 
went to live in a tiny cottage, the at- 
traction to which consisted in its close 
proximity to the house of his excel- 
lent friend, Thomas Poole, at Nether 
Stowey, under whose roof, he said, he 
felt more at home than under his own. 
Had the arrangement been planned by 
an enemy, it could not have been more 
hostile to his domestic happiness. 
Close contact is a strain upon all but 
the warmest love ; with ill-health on 
both sides (and two babies in two years 
must have secured to Mrs. Coleridge 
that experience of physical ill which 
was the lifelong portion of her hus- 
band), the mere fact of being shut up 
in a few small rooms with no possi- 
bility of absolute solitude, would prob- 
ably be a strain on any love. And 
then, to make matters worse, the hearty 
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welcome ready for Coleridge in that 
comfortable dwelling, which he could 
reach by merely crossing the garden 
attached to it, could not possibly in- 
clude his wife. Mr. Poole was the 
kindest of men, and doubtless did all in 
his power to make her at home in his 
house, but he cannot have been always 
glad to see her, and his relations seem 
to have sometimes made it plain that 
they would have preferred her room to 
her company. In the trials here sug- 
gested love seems to have been badly 
hurt ; it revived apparently in the year 
which Coleridge spent in Germany, or 
at least his thoughts of her in absence 
were —as in kind hearts the thoughts 
of those who have once been dear are 
always — tender and affectionate ; but 
outward reunion seems only to have 
revealed the hopelessness of inward 
disunion. What has been well called 
the swan song of his muse, the ‘* Ode 
to Dejection,’’ was also the elegy of his 
love ; it is interesting to observe the 
disguise thrown in the poem over the 
feeling of miserable estrangement, ex- 
pressed at the same time in that. peril- 
ous luxury of complaint, after which 
all oblivion is impossible. Alienation 
from those who should be and have 
been dear is always complicated with 
jealousy. Mrs. Coleridge never seems 
to have had either cause for or tempta- 
tion to jealousy in its darker aspect ; 
but when he had ceased to love her, 
she would have been more than human 
if she could watch his love for his 
friends with complacency, and he may 
have been wanting in sympathy for 
her comparative friendlessness ; at any 
rate, the want of a welcome from her 
for them was as trying to him at Kes- 
wick as the -want of a welcome from 
them for her had been trying at Stowey. 
Alas ! it is easy and needless to account 
for the estrangement of an ill-matched 
pair. Perhaps in such a case all ex- 
ternal circumstances seem in retro- 
spect almost alleviations, affording the 
wounded heart some semblance of ex- 
cuse in its self-reproach. The bitterest 
reflection of all is that which Coleridge 
expresses later in some lines which, by 
their very unlikeness to his more cus- 
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tomary rhythm and music, seem to 
express, in a peculiar degree, some 
waft from his own experience : — 
Idly we supplicate the powers above : 
There is no resurrection for a love 
That unperturbed, unshadowed, wanes 
away 
In the chilled heart by inward self-decay. 
Poor mimic of the past ! the love is o’er 
That must resolve to do what did itself of 
yore. 
A little while ago there was a corre- 
spondence in the newspapers as to what 
in the opinion of their readers was the 
most pathetic couplet in the language. 
If we ever undertook to answer that 
question, the last two lines of this quo- 
tation would be what we should be 
greatly tempted to bring forward as our 
choice. 

The loss of a happy home may some- 
times enrich the world of friendship, 
but such compensation is rare. Few 
influences are more hurtful to a sec- 
ondary attachment than the endeavor 
to make it do the work of a primary 
one, and it needs wonderful self- 
control to refrain from that endeavor 
wherever the temptation to it exists. 
Self-control is not often united with 
genius, and in the case of Coleridge 
there was less of it than in the case of 
any other man equally distinguished. 
One rises from the account of his quar- 
rels with a paradoxical combination of 
admiration for the tolerance of his 
friends and sympathy for his own sen- 
sitiveness ; few men have met with so 
much forbearance, and yet few inspire 
so much pity. In the lack of that 
warmth at home which would have 
made all outside misunderstandings 
mere lamentable incidents, they con- 
stituted his atmosphere. That his 
suspicions of Lamb or Wordsworth 
were unreasonable did not preclude 
—possibly it increased — their para- 
lyzing influence. What is utterly un- 
reasonable is irrefutable. It remains 
unapproachable by anything but the 
urgency of an emotion which faithful 
affection may lack, and thus the very 
injustice of resentment in some cases 
secures its permanence. The poetic 
temperament is not invariably depend- 
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ent on the warmth of the heart. In 
the case of Coleridge’s contemporary 
and admirer, Byron, it would appear 
that disappointment did but drive 
creative energy more imperiously to an 
ideal world. But with Coleridge the 
escape was thereby rendered impos- 
sibie. His muse could breathe only in 
the atmosphere of kindness, and took 
flight at the approach of discord. 
When he wrote “my genial spirits 
fail’? he was using the word genial in 
its classical sense ; he was expressing 
that most grievous bereavement, per- 
haps, which befalls a human being, 
when that spring of literary production 
which is the source of almost the keen- 
est delight that man can know, dries up 
under some baleful influence and leaves 
life empty. 

It is an instructive, but often a very 
melancholy exercise, to trace in warn- 
ings and aspirations the inverted pic- 
ture of experience. Some sentences, 
bearing on the duty of mutual kind- 
ness, which we might collect from the 
poems of Coleridge, are a little prosaic, 
and rather like references in a sermon 
or moral essay (and these are not to 
our mind the least pathetic of them) ; 
but the best known, which is also the 
best known quotation from his writ- 
ings, and almost from the English lan- 
guage, is not richer in moral emphasis 
than in poetic beauty. No anthology 
omits the extract from ‘‘ Christabel,”’ 
which — knowing how rarely what is 
familiar is remembered accurately — 
we are bold enough to reproduce. 
The reader who studies it will, we be- 
lieve, hold the clue to a large part of 
the problem of the poet’s life : — 


Alas, they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy dwells in realms above, 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spoke words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother. 
They parted — ne’er to meet again, 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining. 
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They stood aloof, the scars remaining ; 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder. 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once had been. 


To present the readers of a review 
with lines so familiar is a proof of some 
courage, but the passage is even more 
interesting as a contribution to the 
biography of Coleridge than as a frag- 
ment of immortal verse. The only 
part which seems to us to lack peren- 
nial truth has a special value as a rev- 
elation of individual history. The 
beauty of the passage lies, on the 
whole, in its broad human application, 
its reference to the life of every day. 
Where it deviates into an expression 
of something exceptional we are sen- 
sible of a want of harmony with the 
rest —an intrusion of a dramatic ex- 
pression into a reflection on life. 
When the poet tells us that ‘*to be 
wroth with one we love doth work like 
madness in the brain,’? he puts into 
words which every child can under- 
stand an emotion which all human 
beings, as they look back upon life, 
remember having felt or witnessed. 
When he tells us that ‘ whispering 
tongues can poison truth,” he leads us 
to a region where we dare to say nine 
out of ten of his readers will remember 
nothing at all. The sentence paints an 
experience as unforgettable as rare ; it 
is one of which fiction has so largely 
availed itself, that perhaps its actual 
rarity is somewhat disguised ; but any 
one who will interrogate his own 
memory will allow that it belongs to 
exceptional natures in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. While the rest reveals to 
us an insight into human nature, this 
one line, given in the same key as the 
rest, and not with any modulation into 
something dramatic, expresses not in- 
sight, but that tendency to morbid 
suspicion which is most blinding. But 
it cannot be denied that Coleridge’s 
was a suspicious character. Here and 
there his reader, without any evidence 
except the general experience of life, 
ventures to discard as a sick dream 
such a statement as that a warm dedi- 
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cation to a brother was felt inadequate. 
Sometimes his suspiciousness provokes 
a melancholy smile. He told a friend, 
for instance, that the kindred of his 
excellent friend Poole had manifested 
a great dislike towards himself and 
every one belonging to him, including 
his “‘ poor little boy.’’ Hartley seems 
to have been the idol of every one that 
had anything to do with him, and at 
all events he was not five years old 
when he was taken away from the 
neighborhood of the Pooles. It is 
credible enough that they did not feel 
particularly cordial towards a family 
every member of which must, unless 
gifted with supernatural discretion, 
have been sometimes in their way, and 
no doubt the “fairy child’? who in- 
spired Wordsworth’s loveliest lines may 
have been troublesome. But there. is 
something ludicrous in resenting an- 
noyance with the troublesomeness of 
a little child ; and the soreness betrayed 
here will discover the work of whisper- 
ing tongues in every transient cooling 
of affection. 

No doubt such fancies sometimes 
realize themselves. The bitterest alien- 
ation of Coleridge’s life — next to that 
from his wife—that which for some 
years divided him from Wordsworth, 
and prevented their intimacy ever 
again being what it had been, was oc- 
casioned by an unwise and exaggerated 
repetition of a caution given by Words- 
worth to Basil Montague. And what 
would have been the next bitterest but 
that, much to the honor of boun par- 
ties, it was transient — his quarrel with 
Charles Lamb —does seem also to 
have had some origin of this kind. 
The whisperer was a now forgotten 
poet, a certain Charles Lloyd, who had 
been associated with Coleridge both in 
& common publication and a common 
household. It was inevitable that 
there should have been some disagree- 
ment, and when it came it must have 
been specially painful, for the loss of 
an inmate of easy fortune was incon- 
venient as well as distressing, it re- 
moved Coleridge’s chief source of 
income. What was worse was that 
Lloyd passed on something to Lamb 
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which produced a bitter correspond- 
ence between him and Coleridge. We 
could fancy that this incident is re- 
flected not only in the lines to which 
we have taken exception, but in the 
whole peem in which they occur. 
Coleridge had opened his home to a 
stranger as had Christabel, he had 
allowed the halo of his genius to en- 
circle second-rate productions, and thus 
irrevocably proclaimed ‘his friendship 
for one from whom he came to with- 
draw it; he had experienced the ma- 
lign influence of the object of his 
hospitable beneficence, and had found 
it chill a far dearer affection. All this 
seems to us repeated in the poem with 
just that unlikeness with which imagi- 
nation reproduces the outline of expe- 
rience. Perhaps we may give Lloyd 
too much importance in associating 
him with an immortal poem, but we 
should give him much?! if we attended 
to contemporary mention instead of his 
own works ; and the suggestions which 
a genius adopts and transmutes are 
generally shadowy. If an incident or 
a character reappears in labelled por- 
traiture the art wiil generally be found 
second-rate, as was indeed the case 
with this very friendship. A literal 
transcript of Coleridge’s experience in 
the ranks, when poverty had led him to 
enlist in a cavalry regiment, is to be 
found in a novel by Lloyd which owes 
any reader of our day to this portrait 
of his illustrious friend. There must 
have been strong affection between 
them at first, there was kindly feeling 
at last, and the poet may have hoped 
that his unhappy home would have been 
less desolate after the inclusion of an 
inmate with common tastes and aspira- 
tions. When to the disappointments 
of these hopes was added the discovery 
of a power in the alienated friend to 
alienate others, we can well conceive 
that Coleridge’s sore heart found a 


1 Lamb said of him, for instance : — 
“ T’'ll think less meanly of myself 
That Lloyd will sometimes think on me.” 
And Coleridge, long after their quarrel, affixed 
some of his marginalia to verses which the reader 
of our day peruses with effort, but to which the 
faint pencilling now supplying its main interest 
ascribes ‘‘ much merit,” 
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certain relief in stimulating his power- 
ful imagination, and that some trace of 
what was futile and trivial may be 
found in an immortal work of art. 
Perhaps it was not only faults for 
which he was directly accountable 
which came. between him and_ his 
friends. ‘The most painful quarrel in 
which he ever engaged seems to have 
been exacerbated by the failure of over- 
tures from him, which were felt as 
tainted with sentimentality, such at 
least, in our view, is the letter on the 
death of the little Thomas Wordsworth, 
to which it appears that the bereaved 
father failed to respond with any 
warmth. Wordsworth never ceased to 
love and to excuse him ; but we should 
imagine that this particular tendency 
was more distasteful to him than to 
most people. A certain haze rests on 
their estrangement. The poem which 
is supposed to refer to it —‘** The Com- 
plaint ’’ —if the theory be correct, is 
made intentionally misleading. Again, 
we venture to give the well-known 
lines that the reader may judge : — 


There is a change —and I am poor ; 
Your love hath been, nor long ago, 
A fountain at my fond heart’s door, 
Whose only business was to flow ; 
And flow it did, not taking heed, 
Of its own bounty or my need. 


What happy moments did I count ! 
Blessed was I then all bliss above, 
Now, for that consecrated fount 

Of murmuring, sparkling, living love — 
What have I? Shall I dare to tell? 

A comfortless and hidden well. 


A well of love—it may be deep, 

I trust it is— and never dry. 

Whai matters ? if the waters sleep 

In silence and obscurity. 

Such change and at the very door 

Of my fond heart hath made me poor. 


The name of Coleridge must occur to 
every reader who peruses these lines 
and remembers that they were written 
by Wordsworth ; it is indeed impos- 
sible to fix upon another in Words- 
worth’s happy life associated with the 
chill and disappointment they convey, 
but it is not difficult to imagine that 
any one should suffer from estrange- 
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ment of which the world knows noth- 
ing, and the sentiment of the verses 
seems to us very unlike that with which 
Wordsworth must have remembered 
his quarrel with Coleridge. However, 
“Ais about as probable that an address 
iu verse to an alienated friend should 
be somewhat misleading as to the ac- 
tual facts, as that it should commemo- 
rate a disappointed affection inspired 
by one whom nobody knows and felt 
by one whom everybody knows, for 
neither contingency isimprobable. We 
may at any rate take it for granted that 
when Wordsworth wrote some lines in 
that touching effusion, he could not but 
remember the brother bard who had 
been once his daily companion, though 
mountains intervened. 

What had caused their quarrel was 
some expression which he could not 
altogether repudiate, however much he 
deplored its exaggerated repetition to 
the effect that he (Wordsworth) had no 
hope for Coleridge. It is worth recall- 


ing that expression of despondency 
from Coleridge’s poetic brother, to 
enhance the lesson of encouragement 


taught by his life. He became the 
teacher and guide he was felt by our 
fathers, after one who knew him best 
and loved him best had confessed to 
feeling no hope for him. We cannot 
cite another fact from the biography of 
great men equally pregnant with ex- 
hortation to hopeful thoughts on the 
destinies of all. The years he spent on 
Highgate Hill, in the home of the phy- 
sician who rescued him from his slavery 
to opium, and set him free to live, 
succeeded toa neglect of duty that no 
circumstance can do more than palliate. 
There is no need to dwell upon this 
interval, for its general character is 
known. to all who know anything about 
Coleridge. But neither should it be 
forgotten, or judged leniently. When 
_genius abjures the responsibilities of 
manhood it becomes a criminal, not 
only towards those whose claims are 
obviously and unquestionably neglected, 
but to that wider circle for whom its 
influence slackens the bonds of duty 
and prepares apologies for wrong-doing. 
Happily, in the case of Coleridge the 





remedy and the poison grow side by 
side. An appreciation of his work as a 
thinker is not included in the present 
endeavor, even to the same degree that 
it has undertaken such an apprecia- 
tion of his work as a poet, but any 
attempt to illustrate his work from 
his life must needs echo the protest 
of his teaching against some part of 
his example. 

For his prose, not less than his verse 
— though no doubt less impressively 
because it is so much less impressive — 
receives light from and flashes it back 
upon his biography. It is so little fa- 
miliar to the readers of our day that 
many would be surprised at discover- 
ing that in bulk it largely exceeds his 
verse. It is difficult to read, for two 
reasons. No other English prose, 
surely, contains so many valuable 
thoughts presented in so unfortunate a 
form. We have constantly to attend 
to some one else’s opinion before we 
learn his own; and to disentangle 
his view of the perennial from some- 
thing temporary. And, moreover, it 
breathes that atmosphere of the obso- 
lete so peculiarly blunting to attention. 
We have heard it said by a man of sci- 
ence that nothing was more unreada- 
ble to his fraternity than the scientific 
writings which lay just beyond the 
limits of the special study of each. It 
is on the same principle, we suppose, 
that the thought that lies just beyond 
our own scope of reminiscence — using 
the word in a broad sense, and taking 
in more than the memory of a genera- 
tion —is less interesting than what is 
either older or newer. The works of 
a thinker, in their relation to public 
appreciation, go through three stages. 
At first, whatever is new in them 
strikes the public ear, and receives an 
eager welcome. After a time there is 
a reaction. All that startled an elder 
generation stirs a certain impatience in 
those on whom that teaching has been 
impressed as a kind of orthodoxy ; they 
are apt to turn away with the feeling 
‘* we know all that well enough,” ever 
if they do not go on to the further de- 
cision *‘ and we see the mistakes in it.” 
The final stage, when what is new or 
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old has lost other than a historic sig- 
nificance, and men ask only what is 
true, comes much more tardily, and 
has not yet arrived in the case of Cole- 
ridge. 

With a warning sense of the mis- 
leadingness of all labels attached to a 
thinker, we would venture to describe 
him as the father of the Broad Church. 
His death almost coincided with the 
start of the High Church movement. 
Carlyle seems to take him as the 
prophet of that movement, and there is 
a loose sense in which all who recog- 
nize a common foe may be grouped 
together ; but it seems to us that his 
power lay exactly in his divergence 
from the High Church party. He 
looked beyond the rising wave of pub- 
lic thought ; he saw clearly, not only 
what men were beginning to see dimly, 
but what they were not for some time 
to see at all, It is the very fact of his 
having seen clearly truths of special 
interest to a day that is but just past 
which makes him in this point of view 
comparatively uninteresting to ours. 
If he had stood a very little ahead of 


his own, the stage of reaction would by 


this time have been almost past. As it 
is, we stand in its full shadow. Forty 
years ago, that school of liberal theol- 
ogy which accepts both the tradition of 
antiquity and also the alliance of mod- 
ern speculation, had the effervescence 
resulting from any combination of pre- 
viously hostile elements of thought. 
To-day it has the flatness which must 
needs succeed to such effervescence. 
Whatever is true in it is as true now as 
it was then. But whatever was new 
in it then has now that association of 
triteness which clings even to impor- 
tant truth if it has been emphasized 
for more than a generation. At no 
stage of thought, it will be found, is 
truth so difficult to appreciate. Cole- 
ridge supplies the animating principle 
to what we may call the new orthodoxy 
of our time, and orthodoxy is always 
uninspiring. Weshall understand him, 
in this point of view, best through the 
interest he awakened in those who 
stood near enough to him to catch 
some waft from his magnetic person- 
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ality, and to drink in his thoughts be- 
fore their own echoes had made them 
seem commonplace. , 

We have large material, in the me- 
moirs of his contemporaries, for an 
appreciation of that fascination which 
has been hardly paralleled since Soc- 
rates drank his cup of hemlock ; and it 
does but bear out the comparison that 
the chorus of his admirers is inter- 
rupted by the laughter of an Aristoph- 
anes. It is the last, we fear, which 
comes most distinctly to the ear of our 
generation. Almost all attempts to 
follow some record of the spoken words 
which have most stirred the hearts of 
their hearers are like listening to those 
words through a closed door —we fol- 
low the main purport of the discourse, 
we catch a sentence here and there, 
but just when our attention is most 
roused the words become indistinct, 
and the sequence is broken. Yet if, in 
the wordless records of memory, the 
reader find nothing that renders easy of 
belief a spell which no intellectual en- 
deavor can reproduce, he has lacked 
much of what is most precious in life. 
How many a conversation, conveying 
nothing to one who hears it at second- 
hand, recurs to the hearer’s recollec- 
tion with a vividness which brings back 
the modulations of tone to the ear, the 
furniture of the room or the details of 
the landscape to the eye, and in which 
the words are lost only because they so 
flooded the soul with large ideas or in- 
distinct emotions that the mere vehicle 
was submerged. The thoughts have 
passed into our memory like music or 
fragrance, and the endeavor to restore 
them to language is like that of the 
fisherman in the Arabian tale to reim- 
prison the genius in the vessel from 
which he had escaped and soared to 
the clouds. Such memories are a clue 
to what is deepest in the meaning of 
human intercourse, although the en- 
deavor to transfer them to another 
mind is vain. 

It is a striking and significant fact 
that we may quote two accounts of 
Coleridge’s conversation, each from a 
man of genius, and written from per- 
sonal experience, which flatly contra- 
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dict each other. The conversation of 


Coleridge 

was [says Wordsworth, Knight’s ‘‘ Life,”’ i. 
129] like a majestic river, the sound or 
sight of whose course you caught at inter- 
vals, which was sometimes concealed by 
forests, sometimes lost in sand, then came 
flashing out broad and distinct, and even 
when it took a turn which your eye could 
not follow, yet you always felt and knew 
that there was a connection in its parts, 
and that it was the same river. 


Carlyle, without apparently being 
aware that he is contradicting Words- 
worth, says that it was 


talk not flowing anywhither like a river, 
but spreading everywhither in inextricable 
currents and regurgitations like a lake or 
sea, terribly deficient in definite goal or 
aim, nay, often in logical intelligibility ; 
what you were to believe or do, on any 
earthly or heavenly thing, obstinately re- 
fusing to appear from it. So that, most 
times, you felt logically lost, swamped near 
to drowning in this tide of ingenious voca- 
bles, spreading out boundless as if to sub- 
merge the world. 


The caricature from which this is an 
extract, and by which, probably., Cole- 
ridge is best known to the readers of 
our day, will amuse all readers, and 
perhaps most instruct those who turn 
to it for instruction rather as to the 
artist than the subject of the sketch. 
*“*The account Carlyle has given of 
Coleridge’s conversation would do very 
well for his own,’’ was the comment 
made on it when his “ Life of Ster- 
ling’’ first appeared by one whom Car- 
lyle loved well. Perhaps the remark 
explains the want of sympathy in the 
delineation which called it forth. It is 
a brilliant picture of whatever was 
feeble or odd in Coleridge’s premature 
old age, and it has touches here and 
there full of illuminating characteriza- 
tion ; but it misleads more than it en- 
lightens the student of a pregnant 
thinker and eloquent teacher. We may 
turn to a portrait, as much more sym- 
pathetic, as the painting is feebler, 
from the hand of Sterling himself, pre- 
served in that first biography of him 
which provoked Carlyle’s. It is in- 
structive to note the inversion pro- 
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duced by the lapse of time in the 
relative vitality of satire and eulogy. 
To a contemporary ear the former is 
generally more interesting. After a 
certain date it is the satire which falls 
flat and the reverence which is felt to 
be full of life. To our mind the chap- 
ter in which the young disciple endeav- 
ors to retain the echoes of teaching 
which seemed to him precious is more 
interesting than that in which his bril- 
liant biographer seems to prick the 
bladder of that enthusiasm, We gain 
more even from a meagre and unfruit- 
ful inventory which gives the heads 
of a discourse awakening enthusiastic 
devotion, than from the laugh which 
substitutes the impression of a tedious 
preacher and a besotted audience. No 
doubt there is such a thing as enthu- 
siasm given to an unworthy object. 
But it is not nearly so common as ridi- 
cule directed against an object more 
worthy of enthusiasm than of ridicule. 
The eulogy of Wordsworth, the satire 
of Carlyle, the attempted record of 
John Sterling, bear witness to the im- 
pression left on all hearers by that 
inspired utterance which in the third 
and fourth decades of our century was 
a magnet to the many pilgrims to Dr. 
Gilman’s house on Highgate Hill. For 
a tribute to the same influence in which 
all strictly personal influence is filtered 
away, the reader should turn to the 
article written by John Mill fifty-four 
years ago for the Westminster Review, 
which holds in some respects an excep- 
tional position in the world of criti- 
cism. We atleast cannot recall another 
account given by one great man of an- 
other (unless Carlyle’s essay on Vol- 
taire be worthy of the description) 
where principles which the writer spent 
his life in opposing are the object of 
candid and sympathetic appreciation, 
and a character weak where his own 
was strong is touched on with rever- 
ence and modesty. This rare harmony 
of sympathy and antagonism is a tribute 
both to the critic and to the thinker 
criticised, but in our opinion mainly 
to the latter. The critic, indeed, must 
have brought to his task a rare capacity 
for intellectual justice ; but when we 
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remember some aspects of his later 
career we shall be inclined to doubt 
whether the philosophical Radical could 
have judged the philosophic Conserva- 
tive so truly unless he had found in him 
something that lay at the root of his 
own creed as well as of that which was 
the object of his antagonism. The 
influence which supplied their link was 
deeper than a divergence going down 
to the very roots of all that language 
can undertake adequately to represent 
to the mind, and must when rightly 
received supply a link to all human 
thought and aspiration. 

The poetry of Coleridge owes its 
peculiar beauty to the fact of its em- 
bodying, in a deeper sense than we 
could use the words of almost any 
other poet, the revelation of a char- 
acter. His philosophy owes to the 
same cause all that we can recognize 
as its perennial truth. One much in- 
debted to him — Frederick Maurice — 
says of him that he was a penitent as 
well as a philosopher. The words, 
though we should express their mean- 
ing rather differently, give the clue to 
what is most valuable in his thought. 
Whatever he has to say to the seeker 
after truth depends on its relation to 
that experience of struggle with evil 
which teaches the meaning of reality 
as in this world nothing else does. In 
his youth he had given himself to the 
study of German philosophy unknown 
at that time to English students, and at 
all times inaccessible to any but stu- 
dents; in his age he discovered that 
the highest triumph of philosophy is to 
bring its illuminating influence to be- 
liefs that lie hid in the heart of the 
ignorant and the poor. His aim was to 
transform the dogmas that most men 
had learnt to the truths that all might 
believe. He saw that distinctions 
which seem idle pedantry from with- 
out, from within are recognized as 
directions corresponding to the deepest 
needs of the human soul. This we 
may say of the distinction between the 
understanding and the reason, recur- 
rent throughout all his prose writings ; 
erroneous for the man of science of 
our day, meaningless for the mere man 
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of letters, it becomes to one who dis- 
covers that there is within a man some 
faculty which takes hold of that which 
is, a matter of life and death. His dis- 
tinction between the will and all that 
sequence of cause and effect which we 
gather up under the name of Nature, is 
at once the core of his philosophy and 
the clue to his inmost history. He 
must have pondered over it more ear- 
nestly than almost any other man that 
ever lived, for it is hardly possible to 
conceive of one in whom the faculty of 
will was subject to so strange a pa- 
ralysis. We read his biography with a 
sense of bewilderment at the discovery 
that duties clearly discerned by one 
keenly alive to the meaning of duty 
should be as absolutely neglected as by 
& man without heart and conscience. 
Probably our bewilderment does not 
equal his own. He was driven to ask 
more earnestly, we should think, than 
any of his generation, the questions 
which centre in the very idea of human 
choice. What happens when a man 
does wrong? What happens when he 
turns from darkness to light? Some- 
thing of which the world of nature 
presents no type or likeness ; which is 
original in a sense in which there is 
nothing original in the whole world of 
physical being. Something which — it 
is but the same statement in other 
words — must to the understanding be 
forever invisible, which the reason 
alone can discern. This we conceive 
was the truth which Coleridge learnt 
through bitter experience. He'had felt 
the bondage of nature, the absolute 
character of that law of necessity to 
which a man may surrender himself if 
he live under the sequence of the 
physical. He also came to realize the 
deliverance which proceeds from that 
which is above and beyond Nature, 
to learn that things which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive, are in the teaching of life re- 
vealed by God. And what he thus 
learnt, though taught in a faltering 
voice and with the mingled hurry and 
diffuseness with which we always fulfil 
the morning’s task in the late after- 
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noon, was yet enough to make him to 
our fathers a teacher and seer such as 
the world has not often known in its 
whole history. 

If we have touched aright on the 
clue to Coleridge’s deepest thought, we 
have suggested also an explanation of 
its temporary eclipse. If the very core 
of his philosophy centres in the antith- 
esis of Nature, as a sequence of cause 
and effect, and spirit, as the origin of 
will, it is inevitable that its meaning 
should be dimmed for a school which 
enlarges the scope of Nature to include 
all that can be gathered up in the range 
of human knowledge, and denies the 
very existence of a power behind phe- 
nomena, revealed immediately to the 
reason of humanity. That school has 
possessed, for a large part of the half- 
century we are just concluding, an 
irresistible influence. in the world of 
thought ; its meridian is long past, but 
we are still living in its twilight. But 
in the world of thought, as in the night 
of a northern summer, the twilight of 
one day mingles with the dawn of 
another. Yesterday’s answer to its 
problems ‘is not the answer of to-day, 
even when the problems seem identical. 
The atmosphere of a time is not a mere 
metaphor ; in the great year of human 
development the seasons have their 
mystic influence which we cannot re- 
place by industrious attention, or even 
analyze for the computation of strict 
logic. And as long as we interrogate 
the thoughts of the past with the de- 
mand that they should answer the per- 
plexities of the present, we shall find 
in them that semitone interval which, 
as we have said, is the harshest of 
all discords. Nevertheless we would 
leave, as our last word on Coleridge, 
our conviction that in his prose writ- 
ings is something which speaks to the 
heart of every one who seeks the in- 
visible ; that this element will become 
clearer as his voice disentangles itself 


rom i gain 1e | 
f ts own echoes, and gains tl 


freshness of what is remote. He can- 
not address, in another generation, the 
same class of hearers which he ad- 
dressed in his own, but all the more 
his voice will sound in harmony with 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VI. 286 
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that of the invisible choir who have 
striven to lift the gaze of man above 
the limits of earth, and enlarge their 
hopes to an infinite future. 

JULIA WEDG@WOOD. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
A.ROMANCE OF GRAY’S INN, ; 


BY ALBERT FLEMING, 


‘‘ His name is Tobias,” said Winnie, 
patting her dog’s ugly head. 

‘* But, Winnie, I suppose when one 
comes to know him well, one might 
venture to call him Toby ?” 

*¢T don’t think he would like it,’’ an- 
swers Winnie, shaking her yellow hair, 
‘*] myself think Tobias is formal, but 
I hope you'll keep to it.”’ 

** But we call you Winnie, and not 
Winifred.”’ 

“‘T am only eight,’? she answered, 
‘and Tobias is at least twelve.’’ 

**He might be a hundred to look at 
him,’ I answered disrespectfully. 
‘* What a color the creature is! Surely 
you might wash him or bleach him, or 
do something to whiten him.” 

“Jim and I have washed him three 
days running. We pumped on him 
with the garden hose ; then he bit Jim, 
and Jim swore.”’ 

Winnie sat nursing her hideous 
friend. Tobias was the spoil of her 
bow and spear. Some months before 
she met him, in a lame and bedraggled 
state; he was being maltreated and 
stoned by several small boys. She 
rushed into the strife, doubled her little 
fist, stamped her tiny foot, burst into . 
tears, and triumphed. Tobias limped 
home after her, and ever since had 
been her devoted slave. He was cer- 
tainly the ugliest mongrel I ever saw. 
There are degrees even in mongreldom, 
and Tobias touched the lowest depth. 
One eye had been knocked out in some 
ancient battle, and of one ear but a 
fragment remained. His coat was 
always of a dreadful dirty white, but 
within his unlovely body dwelt a de- 
voted and steadfast soul. 

Winnie herself was the daintiest 
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maiden ever seen. She had lost her 
father early in the year, and her mother 
quite recently. Her hair was like rip- 
pling gold, her eyes a good honest 
hazel, her nose just the lovely unde- 
cided thing that a nose ought to be at 
eight. She had never had a brother 
or sister, never any young compan- 
ions, and had grown into a silent, sol- 
emn child, given much to strange, 
old-fashioned speeches. 

I was Winnie’s guardian, and this is 
the way that came about. One day 
imy best friend, Jack Nevill, who I 
thought told me all his secrets, took 
me by surprise by putting his hands on 
my shoulders and saying, “‘ Bertie, I’m 
married.’”’ As a rule, this is not the 
kind of news that pleases a man’s 
bosom friend ; it generally gives the 
bosom friendship notice to quit ; it cer- 
tainly did not please me, still less so 
when he told me the lady’s name, 
Leonora Graham. I had known her, 
through Jack, for some time —a fantas- 
tic, languishing girl, with £500 a year. 
After I had said ‘*Good Heavens!” 
several times in various keys I felt able 
to face the matter; but from that mo- 
ment up to the day of dear old Jack’s 
death I never discovered the real rea- 
son for his marrying such a woman. 
She led him an awful life with her 
whims and fancies. When Winnie 
came she was more exacting and more 
fanciful than ever ; after that she took 
up with nerves. 

Contrary to the usual rule, the mar- 
riage strengthened the bond between 
Jack and me. When Winnie was 
seven years old her father was injured 
‘in arailway accident. They took him 
to the nearest hospital, and he was 
able to give my name. I was with him 
in an hour. I shall never forget as I 
entered the ward how my eye flashed 
quickly down the long row of beds till 
it stopped with a shock at one; the 
man I loved best of all things in the 
world was even then in the pains of 

death, but as I bent over him the dark- 
ening eyes opened and brightened. I 
said, ‘Oh, Jack, dear boy!” and 
could say no more. He held my hand 
in his with a tigbtening grasp. I saw 
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an eager, earnest look flash into the 
poor maimed, bandaged face. 

‘“*O Bertie, look after Winnie — she’lk 
have no one but you; be all in all to 
her, keep her always close to your 
side.*’ 

** Jack,’? I answered, ‘I swear I’ll 
guard her as my very own; I'll be all 
you could have been to her.” 

‘** Be more than that,” he answered, 
and the rest was silence. 

And thus it was that I became Win- 
nie’s guardian, though, in addition, lk 
was legally appointed under Jack’s 
will. From the day of his death she 
always called me dad. There were no 
special difficulties with Mrs. Nevill. 
With a peculiar selfishness that was 
quite touching, she quietly shifted the 
entire charge of Winnie on to my 
shoulders ; she was then ill at her 
leisure. She lived only six months 
after her husband ; not dying, as far 
as I could see, because there was any 
reason for it, but simply because she 
was too lazy to make any effort to live. 

Then Winnie became, as it were, 
entirely my own. A hundred times a 
day I saw Jack’s look in her sweet 
eyes, and heard an echo of Jack in her 
merry laughter. Winnie loved me, 
too, with all her heart, and, looking up- 
wards from her eight years to my 
twenty-five, she gave me veneration as 
well as companionship. 

A few days afterwards Winnie and I 
sat together in the lonely drawing-room 
for the last time before the old house 
was broken up. Tobias leant against 
my knee, not out of any particular 
affection for me, but to be as near to 
Winnie as possible. To all my pro- 
posals to Winnie for her future she 
made but one reply, ‘“* Don’t send me 
away from you, dad.” 

*“* But, Winnie, you know I live in 
dreadful bachelor rooms in Gray’s 
Inn ; they are so very dusty and dirty, 
and not at all a nice place for a child.”’ 

“I can help to make them clean, 
dad; let Tobias and me come with 
you.”’ 

She put her arms round my neck, 
and laid the pretty golden head on my 
shoulder : ‘* You’re the only thing left 
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to me in all the world, you and Tobias, 
and if you send me away to live 
amongst strangers I shall die.” 

Returning home to my chambers in 
Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, I sur- 
veyed the position. The prospect was 
simply desperate. Verulam Buildings 
is that long row of houses to the east 
of Gray’s Inn Gardens, the buildings 
that Charles Lamb anathematized. 
You reach them by a narrow archway 
from the arid desert of Gray’s Inn 
Square —a high wall crowned with 
iron spikes separating them from 
Gray’s Inn Road. The myriad passen- 
gers who rattle past in cabs or omni- 
buses on their way to Euston and the 
Great Northern, look up at the long, 
unlovely row of square windows cut in 
the filthy bricks, and say that the 
buildings are something between a 
workhouse and a prison. The prison 
idea is confirmed when you get inside, 
and ascend the austere stone staircase 
with iron balustrades. Every landing 
has two black iron doors, with the 
prisoners’ names written over them 
in stern black letters; the staircase 
windows are always dim with dirt, and 
a faint, earthy, churchyard-like odor 
floats upwards from mysterious subter- 
ranean regions. Up and down out of 
cellar-like caves mouldy old women 
crawl with keys and beer jugs in their 
hands. They are called laundresses, 
chiefly because they never wash any- 
thing. When once you effect an en- 
trance beyond these black doors the 
result is surprising. Many of the ten- 
ants decorate their rooms with flowers, 
old china, and Liberty hangings ; the 
roar and rattle of the streets sink to 
a distant murmur, and out of the 
window you see nothing but fine old 
trees, flower-beds, and the greenest of 
lawns. 

But my rooms, alas! were not deco- 
rated by Liberty —I could not afford 
old china and proof engravings. My 
laundress, Mrs. Binns, claimed the 
merit of their decoration and arrange- 
ment. There were five rooms, two 
bedrooms, two sitting-rooms, and a 
kitchen, but all were indescribably 
dirty, always in a direful state of con- 


} castors, and chairs without. 
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fusion — books, pipes, papers, and 
clothes on the floors, and chairs with 
Now and 
then Mrs. Binns said she’d “set ’em 
to rights,”’ but as far as one could see 
it was only to add to their confusion. 
That evening, as I sat beside my fire, 
and put coals on with my fingers and a 
bit of newspaper (the coal-scoop being 
long since defunct), I seriously sur- 
veyed my surroundings, including Mrs. 
Binns, and I came to the definite con- 
clusion that the thing was impossible, 
unless I could re-arrange my mode of 
life and get rid of Mrs. Binns. 

She was not a nice old lady, and 
could not’ possibly remain if Winnie 
came. That much was clear. She 
always repudiated with scorn any in- 
sinuation that she drank. She owned 
she “’ad spasms,’? and to these she 
attributed the lapses and failure of 
speech and gait that others attributed 
to alcohol. She resided in the base- 
ment, sharing a dismal apartment with 
legions of black beetles. Mrs. Binns 
had two settled convictions in life — 
first, that she was a very superior 
cook; and secondly, that she was a 
person of scrupulous cleanliness. In 
certain unguarded moments I have 
permitted Mrs. Binns to prepare dinner 
for me. The dinner was heralded with 
graphic details of where each viand 
was purchased, with the colloquies that 
took place with each tradesman. The 
sole was piebald in color, with black 
spots on it, due to cinders. The 
‘shrimp soss,’? which Mrs. Binns re- 
lied upon as her culinary chef-d’ceuvre, 
was apparently composed of small red 
snails floating in liquid grease. This 
course was followed by a steak, the 
memory of which lingers with me still. 
By what ingenious process honest En- 
glish beef could be reduced to the 
texture of leather still baffles me. 
Even Mrs. Binns had her misgivings 
about the steak, and as she lifted the 
cover she remarked, “‘ which it ain’t as 
tender as I could wish, but the fire is 
allers that contrairy when the wind is 
in the sou’-west.’? I survived this 
deadly repast only by taking advantage 
of Mrs. Binn’s retirement to the 
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kitchen to throw portions of the vari- 
ous viands out of the window to the 
crows and cats. I smeared my plate 
with the brick-dust fat and the little 
red caterpillars, and then greeted Mrs. 
Binns with a look as of a surfeit of 
delight. 

** Ah, sir, you look as if you’d ’ad a 
good meal. It’s ’omelike a-dining in 
your own rooms.” But I never did it 
again. 

Several times I had given Mrs. Binns 
notice to quit; sometimes she had 
wept, and softened my heart; some- 
times she defied me, and answered that 
she’d waited on the gentlemen in them 
rooms for ten years, and go she 
wouldn’t. And go she did not. 

That very evening Mrs. Binns had 
spasms. I missed half a bottle of some 
«ld Scotch whiskey, and expected an 
attack. She found it impossible to find 
my particular black door, and tried all 
4f them up the staircase in turns. 
Having found it, she could not in- 
troduce her keys, and was in a dis- 
tressingly lachrymose state. It was 
manifestly certain that Binns must go. 


If only I had a resolute lady friend who 


could tackle her. Thinking this matter 
over ina helpless way I suddenly rec- 
ollected my Aunt Betty. That very 
evening I wrote a letter, and laid the 
case before her. I had to abase myself 
and expose my helplessness. Next day 
brought back her reply. She was a 
lady of trenchant literary style, curt 
rather, but to the point. Her letter 
ran to this effect : ‘* You’re a fool, and 
she isa rogue. I will come to-morrow 
and pack her off.”’ 

The next day Mrs. Binns provided 
me as usual with breakfast — bacon 
garnished with cinders, and a shop egg 
boiled to an adamantine hardness. 
The old reprobate bore in her face the 
trace of last night’s outbreak. She 
clattered down the tray, adding : — 

‘* And it’s well, sir, as I’m alive to 
wait on yer, for the colic and spasms 
was that bad last night, a-twisting up 
my innards into knots, till I thought 
my last hour was come.”’ 

I thought perhaps for once she had 
spoken the truth, for her last hour 
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was indeed drawing near. At twelve 
o’clock, punctual to the moment, Aunt 
Betty arrived, and without 2 moment’s 
loss of time cross-examined me as to 
when Mrs. Binn’s wages were due, 
added to them a month’s wages in lieu 
of notice, took the exact amount in 
specie out of an old purse, which ap- 
parently resided in her stays and had to 
be hoisted out of them by a serviceable 
black tape, and then said : — 

** Ring for the woman.”’ 

I crouched in my armchair whilst 
this war of Titans went on. Never 
to my dying day shall I forget Aunt 
Betty’s voice and manner as she opened 
the attack : — 

*“*You’re a drunken old wretch ; 
there’s your wages and a month’s 
money over, and you take yourself off 
in an hour’s time.’’ And then the 
magnificent way in which Binns sniffed 
the fray from afar, and placing her 
hands on her hips snorted defiance, 
uttering the one word only, ‘* H’oh! ” 

For ten minutes I felt as a small 
cruiser might when two ironclads en- 
counter, but after a tremendous can- 
nonade Aunt Betty carried all before 
her, winding up with : — 

‘* Now, woman, no more of your 
tomfoolery. I’ve gota policeman out- 
side, and if you don’t clear out I’ll have 
you carried out.” 

Mrs. Binns then tried tears, but she 
might as well have wept on the dome 
of St. Paul’s. She appealed to me, 
wanted to embrace my knees, but Aunt 
Betty interposed her umbrella. <Ac- 
tually within an hour, out of one of 
the back windows, I saw Mrs. Binns 
drive off with four bulky bags and 
boxes. But who was to take her 
place? Again I crouched in my big 
armchair, and felt helpless, and ap- 
pealed to Aunt Betty. 

“T’ve hired a woman for you—a 
decent, clean, honest body, who’ll look 
after you and that poor child, Winnie, 
properly ; she’s been my charwoman 
at Dulwich for fifteen years, and oddly 
enough she lived in this Inn for years 
before that, and she knows its ways — 
and precious bad ways they are to my 
thinking. Her name is Dixon.” 
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When I returned from the club that | 
afternoon the door was opened by a 
cheery little apple-faced woman, who 
wore a nice clean white apron and a 
neat cap, and who dropped me a pretty 
curtsey and greeted me with : — 

*¢ And so, sir, you’re my good gentle- 
man, and glad I am to see you; but of 
all dirty holes!” and then the little 
rosy-cheeked face shook itself despair- 
ingly. 

‘‘ Well, Dixon,” I answered, “ we’re 
not as clean as we might be, but we’ll 
brush up a bit by and by, and I hope 
we shall get along together.”’ 

It was some time before I had cour- 
age to announce that Winnie was going 
to live with me. When I did so the 
worthy woman threw up her hands and 
said : — 

‘Dear heart alive | did you say she 
was a little miss of eight, and to live 
in Gray’s Inn!” 

‘“¢T know there’ll be drawbacks, but 
there is no help for it. I shall have 
the spare room refurnished, and her 
governess can come every day and 
teach her.” 

** Poor little pet! and no compan- 
ions of her own age, and no fresh air ; 
and what’ll all the other gentlemen in 
the Inn think of it ?” 

For a fortnight we worked at that 
spare room, and I got it all nicely fur- 
nished, till it looked quite a pretty nest 
for my little bird. I broke it gently to 
Dixon that Winnie would certainly be 
accompanied by her dog, Tobias. 

‘¢ Did I hear you rightly, sir?” she 
answered ; “‘perhaps it was doll you 
said ? ” 

I answered that I said dog and meant 
dog. 
**T don’t hold with it, sir, and no one 
shall make me say I do; a little miss 
in Gray’s Inn is bad enough, but with 
a dog it’s worse.”’ 

At last the day came for Winnie’s 
arrival. I went down to Chiswick to 
fetch her. There were a few tears 
shed as she left the pretty little house, 
but it was then dismantled and looked 
dreary. 

“IT won’t cry,” said Winnie, swal- 





lowing her tears with a gulp. ‘I’ve 
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got you, dad, and I’ve got Tobias, and 
I’ll try and be good to you both.” 

We drove in at the melancholy gate 
opposite the Town Hall, and the cab 
pulled up at mydoor. After the pretty 
garden, the brightly flowing river, and 
the old trees of Chiswick I own it 
seemed a hundred times more depress- 
ing than ever. 

Winnie looked up at the dirty rows 
of windows and the dismal stone stair- 
cases, 

“Ts this my new home ? ”’ she asked, 
and I answered, with a qualm at my 
heart, ‘* Yes.”’ 

We made our way up-stairs, Tobias 
solemnly following. The stairs were 
particularly dirty that day, and the iron 
balustrades all rust caten ; rough gas 
lamps marked each landing, great black 
patches on wall and ceiling marking 
each lamp. I did not use my latch 
key, I thought I’d let Winnie knock 
and be greeted on the doorstep by 
Dixon. This was a happy thought, for 
that good soul opened the door on 
the moment and greeted us with the 
rosiest of faces and the cleanest of nice 
aprons. 

‘* Lor, if it ain’t my little miss |”? she 
cried, taking the poor little lass to her 
motherly bosom and giving her a good 
kiss ; ‘and there’s Tobias too. Well, 
I don’t ’old with dogs, and never did, 
but we’ll manage to pull along some- 
how.” 

Winnie’s spirits rose when she saw 
her bedroom all fresh with pretty hang- 
ings and cheerful pictures. Then I 
took her into the dining-room. 

**Oh dad! how many books, and 
how dirty they all are!’? Then she 
gave a cry of delight, and ran to the 
window. The old gardens were gay 
with summer greenery, the sky was 
blue between the branches, under the 
great boughs the grey haze stretched 
softly, just below a party of young fel- 
lows were playing tennis, beyond a 
group of children were dancing on the 
turf, 

*“Oh dad, how pretty it is, and like 
the country too! Will they let me 
play there too ?”’ 

I had ordered a special tea for Win- 
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nie — cakes, muffins, and crumpets, 
and sweets —and she was promoted to 
pour it out. She felt awed by the re- 
sponsibility, but full of pride and de- 
light; when I produced a hoard of 
bones for Tobias, saved up especially 
for him, her happiness was complete. 
That astute dog had been making a 
careful survey of the premises, with a 
view of selecting comfortable sleeping 
quarters, and ultimately appropriated 
my best easy-chair. 

Seated opposite to me after tea Win- 
nie said, **I love Dixon; she let me 
help wash up the tea-things, and to- 
morrow Iam to go out marketing with 
her.”’ 

Next day I took Winnie for a walk 
in the square. I pointed out our Ban- 
queting Hall and the old Chapel, then 
we went for a walk in the gardens. I 
formally introduced Winnie to the 
head gardener. It was pretty to see 
her hold out her little hand and ex- 
press her polite hope that he was very 
well. The gardener picked her a 


bright blossom, and presented it to her 
with a touch of old-world gallantry ; 


this emboldened Winnie, who looked 
up into his face and said : — 

** Do you think, sir, you could allow 
my dog Tobias to come into the gar- 
dens with me ?”’ 

The gardener pointed to the board. 
‘Agen the rules, miss, no dogs al- 
lowed ; glad eno’ to see you though, 
miss.” 

** He is a very good dog, sir,”’ said 
Winnie, sticking to her point, ‘and 
never injures the flower-beds.”’ 

‘* Well, my little lady, perhaps, with 
a string ; but we’ll talk about it an- 
other day.” 

‘¢T think the London people exceed- 
ingly kind and good,” said Winnie to 
me sententiously. 

In a fortnighi’s time it was quite 
surprising to me how perfectly Winnie 
was at home in Gray’s Inn. I had 
lived there for some years, but had 
only a nodding acquaintance with the 
porters; but in a few days Winnie 
knew each porter, and was well posted 
up in all their family affairs, and ad- 
dressed each one by his Christian 
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name. It was a little embarrassing, 
because in our walks abroad if. Winnie 
met a porter she insisted on shaking 
him by the hand and inquiring after his 
wife and children. 

Tobias, too, had secured a recognized 
footing. To see Winnie, accompanied 
by old Dixon, starting off to do their 
marketing, Tobias following closely at 
their heels, was a beautiful sight. 

The first Sunday was a memorable 
day. Gray’s Inn Chapel is, as it were, 
a fossil remnant of the Middle Ages. 
No outsider is ever beguiled into its 
prosy walls. Architecturally it is hid- 
eous, the stained glass of a violent and 
vulgar type, the pews of the usual 
sheep-pen description. There is a big, 
noisy organ, fitted into a very small 
gallery. Over everything there is an 
air of a deadly respectability. There 
is an atmosphere of dust and decorum. 
The congregation consists mainly of 
solemn old gentlemen, who follow the 
service out of colossal Prayer-books ; 
when they come in they always stand 
up and bury their faces in their hats — 
they are mostly too rheumatic to kneel ; 
some of them repeat the entire service 
right through in a soft, sibillant mur- 
mur. I used to make up a little ro- 
mance and story for each one. Some I 
imagined to be authors of eminent law 
books in the ages gone by, when law 
was a science, and a very expensive 
one; one, of a peculiarly depressed, 
mouldy air, I settied had married his 
laundress and been miserable ever 
since ; another, who wore grey cloth 
gloves, and had a tremulous motion 
of the head, was evidently of some in- 
tellectual power and ought to have 
been made a judge, and had got that 
palsied quiver because he wasn’t. 

Nothing young, nothing pretty, noth- 
ing fresh or gay ever worshipped in 
Gray’s Inn Chapel, and I think it 
caused some wiping of glasses and 
peering through them when I entered 
hand in hand with Winnie. She could 
only see over the pew-tops by standing 
on two hassocks. 

As we went out, the porters (trans- 
formed into vergers for Sunday) greeted 
Winnie with kindly smiles. 
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‘‘ How very old everybody in Gray’s 
Inn seems,” said Winnie as we walked 
home to dinner. 

It was a week or two after that that 
I heard screams of laughter from the 
kitchen, and presently Dixon came in, 
mantling over with pride and pleasure. 

‘<I say there ain’t such another kind- 
hearted little miss in all the world. 
What do you think she wants to do 
now, sir ?”’ 

**T can’t even guess, Dixon.”’ 

‘‘ Why, sir, she wants to give a tea to 
all the porters of the Inn, and the man 
who lights the gas, and the old post- 
man who brought her a letter the other 
morning.” 

“Oh, do let me, dad!” cried Win- 
nie, dancing in. ‘*They are all so 
kind to me. Why Tom (he is the 
porter at our own lodge), he met me 
the other day carrying a parcel across 
the square—Dixon and I had been 
shopping, and her arms were full, and 
the parcel was very heavy, because it 
held brown sugar and a lot of lemons 
—and Tom saw me, and ran across the 
square, and said, ‘Oh, Miss Winnie, 


I'll give you a helping hand ;’ and I 
said, ‘Oh, I won’t trouble you;’ and 
Tom said, ‘ Why, it’s an honor, miss ;’ 
and he carried it quite easily all the 


way home. Then there is Richard ; 
he is only twenty-six, but he has got 
four children, and one is as big as me, 
and he sits in the little cupboard be- 
hind the big gate at night; and he let 
me sit with him one evening late, and 
he had a lamp, and a fire inside, and I 
like him awfully.” 

‘* But, my dear child, I can’t have 
the porters taking tea in my rooms; 
besides, they would not be happy, they 
would feel out of place.” 

“Tf you made tea, dad, I think per- 
haps they might; but if you’d only let 
me, I am sure they would be quite at 
home.” 

After a while I consented, condi- 
tionally on Winnie xeeping it all a pro- 
found secret, and for days Winnie and 
Dixon were exceedingly busy and im- 
portant. Whether Winnie issued writ- 
ten or only verbal invitations I never 
knew. Cakes were made or bought, 
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muffins and crumpets were ordered, 
and great preparations made. Early 
that morning Winnie said to me, with 
a very solemn face :— 

‘You know, dad, I love you very 
much—more than anybody or any- 
thing in all the world.” 

“Well, I think you do, Winnie.” 

‘¢T hope you won’t think me unkind 
or rude, but Dixon and I both agree 
that you had better go away, and not 
come to our tea except just at the very 
end.”’ 

“‘T think that a good idea, Winnie ; 
perhaps I might cast a chill over the 
gaiety of the meeting.”’ 

So I went to my club for that after- 
noon, and only arrived just before 
Winnie’s party broke up. And very 
glad I was to see at any rate the end of 
it. Mrs, Dixon sat at the bottom of 
the table arrayed in the smartest of 
caps and the whitest of aprons, and 
Winnie headed the table, two folio vol- 
umes of Coke’s ‘‘ Digest’ were placed 
upon her chair, that she might have a 
better command over the teapot. Five 
porters, the gasman, and the postman 
formed the company. Wherever Dixon 
was there was sure to be no lack of 
conversation, and when I arrived all 
the tongues seemed going at once. 
Winnie had finished her duties, and 
relaxed her dignity so far as to sit on 
old Timothy’s knee, the other knee 
being covered with his red bandanna 
handkerchief. She was relating to him 
the history of Tobias; that excellent 
dog, meanwhile, had taken Winnie’s 
seat on Coke’s ** Digest,”’ and was fin- 
ishing a plate of tea-cakes. 

Winnie introduced me to her guests 
each one by name, with a little per- 
sonal anecdote of an explanatory char- 
acter for each guest. I said something 
of a general welcome to all, and then 
old Timothy returned thanks to Win- 
nie, and stated that the whole Inn 
loved her, and then proposed ‘‘ Three 
cheers for Miss Winnie ! ”’ 

“Which you’ll please to cheer soft,’? 
says Dixon, ‘‘as the gentleman under- 
neath is frightful nervous of noise.”’ 

Winnie was exceedingly gratified by 
her entertainment, 
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It was about this period that I began 
to feel and see an indescribable change 
come over my dingy old rooms. On 
the rare—the very rare — occasions 
when I had to attend court, I was 
sometimes absent all day, and when I 
came in I had a feeling as of home 
comforts in my rooms. There was a 
row of bookshelves gorged with books 
near the fireplace. The books always 
had a strange trick of tumbling for- 
ward, and crashing down, often in the 
middle of the night. Suddenly the 
books seemed to fall into better habits. 
They marshalled themselves neatly. 
There was a hole in the old Turkey 
carpet that had been there from time 
immemorial. It had tripped me up 
many scores of times, but I never 
thought of mending it. It was quite 
an historical rent, and I got to look for 
it. One day the old rent had got itself 
mended. When I had occasion to take 
down books it was only in the nature 
of things that one’s hands should be 
dirtied. I took down my books now, 
and on preparing to wash my hands I 
found they were not even soiled. And 
yet I never found Dixon annoying me 
with dusting and brooming. My pa- 
pers never seemed to be touched, and 
yet they kept themselves clean. Did 
the Brownies come and look after 
things when I was sound asleep in 
bed ? 

I said to Winnie one day, ‘‘ Winnie, 
dear, I always had an idea that my 
rooms were horridly dirty and dusty, 
but I don’t think they are half as bad 
as I fancied.”’ 

Winnie looked as solemn as a judge. 

‘‘ They are dear old rooms, dad ; but 
of course the smuts do come in at 
times.” 

And only to think that my little maid 
and my faithful old Dixon were so 
clever and cunning that they were 
always cleaning and beautifying and 
adorning without my ever knowing it ! 

“T’ve taught her myself,’ said 
Dixon, with much honest pride ; ‘‘ and 
to see that child scrub a floor and dust 
a room is as pretty a sight as anything 
this side o’ Primrose Hill.”’ 

I engaged a governess for Winnie, 
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and every morning Miss Hastings ar- 
rived and retired for two hours with 
Winnie into my study whilst I was at 
court, and there taught her many high 
and mighty things. The months 
rolled on, when one day Winnie said 
to me :— 

“Youre a 

ou ?”’ 

‘“*T have that honor, Winnie — bar- 
rister-at-law ; and if I am good and 
clever and lucky I may become a 
queen’s counsel, and then a judge, and 
perhaps a lord chancellor, who is the 
biggest judge of all.” 

** Dad, what is a lawyer, and what is 
the law ?” 

I paused a moment, whilst I hunted 
about for a concise definition. 

** Tt is the science that regulates all 
one’s money and land, and makes wills 
and deeds. Parliament and the queen 
make the laws, and the lawyers explain 
them.”’ 

** Why doesn’t the queen make the 
laws so plain that they don’t want ex- 
plaining ?”’ 

** Well, really dear, I never viewed 
it in that light before; it’s what we 
call an anomaly. You’ll find a good 
many as you go through life ; the law- 
yers make people’s wills, then the 
people die, and we ask the judges to 
explain what the wills mean.”’ 

“That’s foolish, dad. Why don’t 
they go and ask the man who made 
them ? He would be sure to know.”’ 

I did not pursue the subject further, 
but one day I took Winnie into court, 
and she was mightily impressed. 
‘‘ Only,” she said, ‘‘ they do talk so 
much and use such long words, and the 
gentleman in the long wig seemed very 
cross and sleepy.”’ 

So the years rolled on, until Win- 
nie’s education was finished. I had 
risen in my profession, and had now a 
large practice. Winnie was eighteen, 
and I thirty-five. To me she was still 
achild. I was a good deal occupied in 
the press of my work, and perhaps 
gave less thought than I ought to the 
evidently increasing difficulties of the 
position. It was borne in upon me 
one day in an unpleasant way. One 


lawyer, dad, aren’t 
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Sunday, as Winnie and I were crossing 
the square, we met Dalton, an old 
friend of mine, and with him another 
man, a stranger to me. I stopped to 
speak to Dalton, and as I left him I 
heard his companion say, ‘*Oh! his 
ward, is she ? Do many men in Gray’s 
Inn keep their wards in their cham- 
bers ?”? It became very clear to me 
that I must put my establishment on a 
very different footing —take a house 
in the suburbs, and have a chaperon 
for dear Winnie. 

It must have been about this time 
that young Alec Forbes drifted into 
our quiet lives. It began in this way. 
One Sunday (a bright, sunny day) 
Winnie and I went to chapel. All the 
old benchers knew her now and loved 
her well, and looked for her bright 
young face in chapel. Some of the 
tottery old gentlemen had passed away, 
but those that remained had seen Win- 
nie grow up, and well remembered the 
day when she had first lightened the 
dingy little chapel with her young pres- 
ence. This Sunday, to my surprise, I 
saw that one of the old gentlemen was 
accompanied by a young man. He 
was about twenty-two, with dark, hand- 
some eyes and a bright, eager face. 
The dark, handsome eyes wandered all 
round the chapel till they lighted upon 
Winnie, and there they stopped. I 
own Winnie looked unusually pretty 
that morning —a dainty little grey bon- 
net nestled on her golden hair, and she 
was as fresh and sweet and bright as 
any English maiden between the four 
seas ; but that was no excuse for the 
persistent way in which the handsome 
dark eyes came again and again to her 
face. She herself did not appear at all 
conscious of the eyes or their owner ; 
but I knew enough of woman’s nature 
to be sure that in reality she knew all 
about it. I tried to stare the young 
man down, but I could not look fierce 
enough, for he was so bright-looking 
and so courteous to his old companion 
that I felt quite drawn to him. 

After service, as we were crossing 
the road, I heard a young voice saying 
with great emphasis : — 

‘Oh, I say, Uncle John, do.” There 
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was such an amount of persuasion put 
into that “do ’’ that I looked back and 
saw that my young friend was holding 
eager colloquy with his old companion. 
The latter caught my eye, and bowing 
in a courtly, old-fashioned way, hob- 
bled up to us, and before I knew what 
he was doing he was introducing ‘“‘ My 
nephew, Alec Forbes.”? Old Mr. Forbes 
said he would walk a little way with 
us. I thought this strange, as he had 
never done so before, and really seemed 
to have nothing to say. The same 
could not be said of my new young 
friend, for he began a very lively con- 
versation with Winnie, and seemed to 
be at once on very intimate terms with 
her. He was evidently a young man 
that one could not be distant with — 
his genial, ringing voice, his bright, 
eager eyes, and his happy, impulsive 
manner swept down all one’s native 
English reserve. Winnie was quite 
taken with him, and when we parted 
from them at my door she said : — 

‘Oh, dad, what a nice bright boy ; 
how frank and jolly he was! ”’ 

‘* Boy, Winnie! why he is twenty- 
two, just four years your senior.”’ 

“Wise people never count their 
years by the almanac,”’ said Winnie. 

Two days later came a letter from 
old Mr. Forbes, saying he had heard I 
had some students reading with me, 
and might his nephew join them. The 
youth seemed bright and promising, 
and I agreed. Never was there such a 
pupil. He was to come twice a week 
for two hours, but in a very few days it 
seemed to me that Alec came every 
day. He always had some urgent ex- 
cuse, trivial in its nature but urged 
with tremendous eagerness —he had 
forgotten his gloves or left his umbrella, 
or borrowed some music of Winnie, or 
got tickets for some concert. Winnie 
and he became great friends. 

It was about this time that a change 
came over Winnie, and a still greater 
change came over me. So much de- 
pends upon these moods of ours that I 
must try to explain them. First of all 
Winnie got pale, then she always 
snapped and snarled at poer dear Alec ; 
she grew cold and a little distant with 
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me, not unkind, but I felt as if she 
were growing away from me. The 
kiss at breakfast that used to be so 
playfully and warmly given on my lips, 
or on my two cheeks, or sometimes 
maliciously on the tip of my nose, was 
now reduced to a constrained kiss on 
my forehead. I said to myself, Winnie 
is ill, worried perhaps by that boy Alec 
always dangling at her heels; she 
shall go away to the sea with Aunt 
Betty. 

When I proposed it to her, she really 
behaved most unreasonably ; she burst 
into tears, and point blank refused to 
go. 

I consulted old Dixon. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, and I’ve ’ad it on my 
mind for these two weeks past, and 
think as I will, I can’t make ’ed or tail 
of it.” 

‘““T do hope, Dixon, there is noth- 
ing to make her unhappy about Mr. 
Forbes.”’ 

‘* Says I to myself,” continued Dixon, 
ignoring my question and pursuing the 
thread of her discourse, ‘“‘ my pet’s in 
love, and things ain’t going as they 
ought to ; but whether it’s Mr. Forbes, 
or Mr. Gordon, or Mr. Butler, I’ve no 
more notion than the babe unborn.” 

‘* Goodness gracious me, Dixon, you 
don’t mean to say all these men are 
after Miss Winnie !” 

‘*That’s what I say, sir,” she an- 
swered ; ‘‘and says I to my sister only 
this morning, the master’s so wropped 
up with his briefs and his pupils that 
he don’t see beyond his nose.” 

‘* But Miss Winnie has never hinted 
at such a thing to me.” 

‘*No, she’s close, is Miss Winnie, I 
do say she is, though it’s I that love 
her like my own flesh and blood ; and 
once when I just threw out a hint, 
promiscuous-like, she rounds on me 
with a light in her eye and her face 
going red and white.” 

I said nothing, but all that night I 
lay awake and thought. Winnie was a 
woman, Winnie would marry, Winnie 
would leave me. It is years ago, but I 
remember to this lLour that when I 
began to realize that I should lose her 
a feeling came over me as if a hand of 
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ice had clutched at my heart. I sat up 
in bed, and whispered half aloud, ‘* Oh 
my God,I love her!” It came upon 
me first of all like a crushing blow. I 
who was nearly old enough to have 
been her father ; I whom she treated 
actually as her father! Oh, the uiter, 
desperate hopelessness of it. I saw it 
now, I grasped the folly of it; but I 
would crush it, crush it if it killed me 
to doit. I remember laughing desper- 
ately in the darkness of my room, and 
crying aloud, “Oh, you fool! you 
fool ! ”’ 

A thousand thoughts rushed through 
my mind. The recollection of herdead 
father, who had been my dear friend, 
the promise I had made to him. I 
looked across the gulf of those seven- 
teen years dividing her and me; and 
beside her I saw the bright young 
Alec, his eager, flashing eyes, and his 
ardent face. Then I understood it all 
—he loved her, and had nothing to 
marry on, and she loved him, and that 
made her so sorrowful and pale. 

It was at breakfast next morning 
that I determined to speak. The win- 
dows were open, the rooks cawed 
noisily, the sound of the mowing- 
machine came up from the lawns, all 
the gardens were dappled with great 
patches of sunshine and shadow. I 
remember the dress Winnie wore, a 
pale blue cotton, with a bright shirt 
and sailor-knot tie ; dainty and fresh 
she looked, but there were shadows 
round her eyes, and the morning kiss 
was a mere ghost of the old greeting. 
I knew the time had come when I must 
make a change. I knew now that I 
loved her, and I knew how mad and 
hopeless the love was; she should 
marry her young Alec, and I deter- 
mined to be brave, and never let her 
know my pain. More than ever that 
morning I seemed to feel how high the 
wall was that had grown up between 
us ; even conversation seemed difficult. 
Winnie was absent, and spoke but 
little. When breakfast was over, as 
her way was, she gathered the frag- 
ments from the plates and stood at the 
window feeding the crows. I saw her 
pretty figure bend and swing in curves 
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as she stooped and flung the food to her 
pets. I determined to get it over, and 
I rushed at it. 

‘Child, I want to speak to you; 
come here and sit down.”’ 

‘Yes, dad.”” She turned from the 
window and sat down a little wearily. 

‘Listen, Winnie ; what I am going 
to say is very important. Things can’t 
go on as they are going now. I have 
determined to re-arrange our lives.” 
She looked up quickly, and went a little 
paler. ‘‘Gray’s Inn is no longer the 
place for my little girl. You look pale 
and ill.” Her hand lay on the table- 
cloth. ‘* Look what a little white, weak 
hand it is.”? I touched it lightly with 
mine, and wondered at its coldness. 
Winnie did not say a word, only looked 
at me out of her great expectant eyes. 
I went on: ‘ You think 1 am wrapped 
up in my books, and that I am blind 
and don’t see; but, dear, I do see. 
Shall I tell you what I see ?” 

‘Yes, dad, tell me.”’ 

‘‘T see, dear, that you are in love.” 
Her face blushed rosy-red, and then 
grew very white; she clasped both 
hands in her lap, her eyes dropped, and 
the little mouth quivered. “I know 
ail the difficulties, but I think I can 
explain a good many, and as for the 
rest, let us face them boldly ; the great 
thing of all is that Iam sure your Alec 
is a thoroughly good fellow.”’ 

In a moment she sprang to her feet, 
stood with one hand on the back of her 
chair, and pushed back her hair with 
the other; then she said, with an in- 
describable look of amazement and 
wonder: * Alec! what do you mean ? 
What has he to do with it?” 

Out of the depths of my own sad 
heart I conjured up a shadowy smile. 

“Yes; Alec Forbes, the man you 
love, he has everything to do with it.” 

Then she spoke in a strange, hard 
voice. ‘*Oh, blind, blind! I don’t 
love Alec, and have never loved him ; 
he is only a kind, good-hearted boy, 
and nothing to me.” 

Then it was my turn to be bewil- 
dered. 

* Not Alec ! 
are not in love ?”’ 


Then, after all, you 
She hid her face in 
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her hands, but I saw the flush mount 
to the tip of her rosy ears. 

‘Yes ; I am in love.”’ 

*“*T don’t understand ; I can’t guess. 
Is it one of the other men?” But 
speech was cut short by Winnie sud- 
denly bursting into a passion of tears. 
In a moment I had jumped from my 
chair, taken her in my arms, and was 
holding her head on my breast. As I 
held her, I felt her slight form shaken 
with her sobs. 

‘*Oh, my dear, my dear, I am sorry 
I asked you; I ought not to have 
spoken, I have hurt you.”’ 

We stood so, silent for a moment, 
then she spoke : — 

*¢ Yes, I am in love, but I cannot tell 
you with whom ; I have loved him a 
long time, but he does not know it.” 

Blind to the last, I lean over her, and 
take her face, all tear-stained, in my 
hands and say: “I trust you utterly, 
dear ; I can’t guess. I will not ask you 
any further.”’ 

Then Winnie told me, but not in 
words. Shyly she lifted her eyes to 
mine, once more she blushed rosy-red, 
and in answer her hands went round 
my neck, and she kissed me passion- 
ately on the lips. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE DECLINE OF THE HOUSE OF | 

COMMONS. 

IN a recent number of this review,! 
some facts and considerations were 
brought forward to show how much 
the power of the Lower Chamber of 
Parliament has declined in recent 
years, and how largely the nominal 
weight and influence it is assumed to 
exercise have in reality shifted to the 
Cabinet. Among the criticisms and 
comments which this paper evoked was 
one in particular which seems, at first 
sight, forcible if not conclusive. It 
was pointed out that the argument 
seemed to be based in great part on the 
supposition that the strict and rigid 
party system is likely to be further de- 


1 LIVING AGE, No. 2636: “If the House of Com- 
mons were abolished ? ” ) - 
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veloped in the immediate future, and 
that the dual division of parties is also 
likely to be maintained. It is the in- 
teraction of the Cabinet and the cau- 
cus, the pressure of the party leaders 
and the party whips, by which so 
much of its old constitutional vital- 
ity has been squeezed out of the 
House of Commons. But what, it is 
asked, if your preliminary condition be 
wanting? What if your close and 
organized party arrangement goes to 
pieces ? What if, instead of two par- 
ties in the House, you have six— 
ten —a dozen? In other words, is 
that development of Cabinet influence, 
which some people would consider 
beneficial and some unfortunate, at all 
possible if the group system continues 
to develop also? And are there not 
many signs that it is the system of 
groups which gains ground, alike in 
Parliament and in the country, and the 
division into two great, solid, well-de- 
fined parties which is rapidly becoming 
obsolete ? 

No one will deny that a certain fis- 
siparous tendency in English parties, 
and more particularly in one of them, 
has become very marked of late years. 
Whereas it was formerly the practice 
for a man, be he elector or elected, to 
label himself plain Whig or Tory, Lib- 
eral or Conservative, and live, die, and 
vote comfortably under the one or the 
other broad banner, he now shifts un- 
easily among finer shades of opinion — 
usually called principles by those who 
believe in them, and fads by those who 
do not. It is not enough to ask him, 
as in those simpler times of a less com- 
plicated creed, whether he is Blue or 
Buff. Before you can place him accu- 
rately, you may want to know his atti- 
tude towards Socialism, his views on 
Irish government, his feelings about 
municipal ‘ progress,” his sentiments 
towards Sir Wilfred Lawson. A friend 
of mine, asked to define his political 
faith, described himself as a Teeto- 
tal-Prohibition- Anti - Disestablishment- 
Collectivist - Gladstonian - Home - Rule- 
Diggleite ; and perhaps he could not 
have more compendiously conveyed the 
information that he was a Socialist 
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Radical, who supported Home Rule for 
Ireland and the Church of England, ~ 
and objected to the consumption by 
other people of a kind of liquid nour- 
ishment which he did not himself en- 
joy. It is likely enough that-in the 
immediate future there will be many 
members on one side of the House of 
Commons, and perhaps on both, who 
will be in this person’s case ; that is to 
say, who, in addition to their general 
allegiance to one or other of the great 
combinations called roughly Conserva- 
tive and Liberal, will have also pledged 
themselves to support the aims of some 
much smaller body or sect. The ques- 
tion on which the future of English 
constitutional politics largely turns is 
that of the relations which the one 
drift of opinion will bear to the other 
in the mind and conduct of this kind of 
bi-colored legislator. When the crisis 
comes in which he has to choose be- 
tween his party and his group, or in 
the still more exacting moment when 
he sees a chance of assisting the partic- 
ular interest to which he is pledged at 
the cost of voting against his leaders 
and the allies with whom he usually 
acts, the member of Parliament, like 
Desdemona before the Venetian sena- 
tors, will “perceive here a divided 
duty.”’ In a certain number of cases, 
at any rate, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his decision will correspond to 
that of Brabantio’s daughter. To his 
group, no doubt, he owes a filial rever- 
ence. ‘To you,’ he may often say 
with truth, “I am bound for life and 
education ’’—for political life and a 
sound education in particularism ; and 
he would no doubt be willing to add — 


My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you. 


After which very proper tribute to the 
sanctities of political kinship we may 
perhaps expect him to throw himself, 
even as Desdemona did, into the arms 
of that other more exigeant ‘ party,” 
with whom he is in daily conjugal rela- 
tions. The groupist in him will give 
place, when the strain comes, to the 
partisan. 

In this region of prophecy it is dan- 
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gerous to dogmatize ; but the history 

of the immediate past is at least some 
guide to the politics of the imminent 
future. It is worth while to pursue 
the historical inquiry for a moment 
and examine what the conduct of the 
groups has been during the last two 
years and a half. The Parliament of 
1892 started its political existence with 
members arranged, roughly speaking, 
under some such divisions and sub- 
divisions as the following : — 


1. Parunellites. 
2. Anti-Parnellites. 
3. Welsh Radicals. 
4. Scotch Liberals, divided into 
(a) Those who wanted to disestab- 
lish the Church. 
(b) Those who did not. 
5. Teetotallers and Local Optionists. 
6. Independent Labor Party, consist- 
ing of 
(i.) Mr. Keir Hardie. 
(ii.) Mr. Keir Hardie’s friends. 
7. Laboucherian Radicals. 
8. The Gladstonian party. 


Besides these sections of the majority, 


there were of course the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists forming the Op- 
position. It is possible that some more 
laborious investigator into the original 
documents of the period may discover 
that I have omitted a group or two; 
but those I have enumerated, I think, 
are the principal. 

Here, then, we have a Parliament 
divided among the better part of a 
dozen larger or smaller factions, some 
of them openly and avowedly playing 
for their own hand with an ostenta- 
tious disregard for their partners in the 
game; and we have a majority which 
could at any moment be converted into 
a minority by the defection of a single 
one of the bands of Free Companions 
which nominally fought under its flag. 
It is impossible to conceive of two sets 
of political associates having less in 
common than the “ official”? Liberals 
inside and outside Mr. Gladstone’s 
ministry and the knot of Irish so-called 
Irreconcilables led by Mr. Redmond ; 
nor is the interval much less wide 
which separates from the old economic 
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Whig the latter-day ‘ progressive ”’ 
Radical, newly minted, with the marks 
of the Socialist die sharp-edged upon 
him. Never in English political his- 
tory has there been so conspicuous an 
example of the group system at work ; 
and one would have said that all the 
inherent weaknesses and vices of that 
system would presently be revealed, 
and that a government, made up in 
this piecemeal, patchwork fashion, 
would split asunder the moment a 
strain was put upon it anywhere. In 
point of fact, that is what we did say ; 
scores of hostile pens were filled and 
emptied to show how utterly Mr. Glad- 
stone’s party lacked solidity and cohe- 
sion, and to point the inference that it 
must go to pieces rapidly. The gov- 
ernment could not last a year—six 
months — perhaps not six weeks — 
after it was fairly face to face with 
Parliament. It was not the enemy 
only that prophesied an early disso- 
lution. Ministers themselves, when 
they took office, anticipated that the 
disruptive forces beneath and behind 
them would tear them from power 
within a few months. Sir Wemyss 
Reid has told us that in August, 1892, 
when the leading members of the new 
government went down to Osborne to 
receive the seals of office just surren- 
dered by their predecessors, one emi- 
nent Cabinet minister remarked to his 
colleagues as they were crossing the 
Solent, ‘“‘I have been thinking over 
the matter carefully, and I really do 
not see any reason why we should not 
remain in for two years.” His words 
were received with a burst of incredu- 
lous laughter from the other members 
of the administration. It seemed to 
them, and to everybody, quite absurd 
to suppose that anything but speedy 
collapse awaited a government whose 
following was so composite and loosely 
jointed. The prediction was plausi- 
ble ; but events have falsified it. It 
may be that not long after these lines 
are in print the final catastrophe will 
have occurred, and the party that was 
Mr. Gladstone’s will be out of office 
again. But, if so, its leaders may at 
least meet their fate with the reflection 
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that they have had their day, and a 
longer day than they could have 
counted on. With Schiller’s Thekla 


they may say :— 


Ich habe genossen das irdische Glick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet. 


They have drawn their salaries and 
remained in office for two years and a 
half; and a ministry with a ‘‘ homo- 
geneous ”’ majority of a hundred might 
be satisfied with the experience. The 
groups might have put them out at any 
moment, but the groups never did. 
An Irish revolt, a Welsh revolt, a Labor 
revolt, a Laboucherian revolt, were 
talked about all the time; but the 
sessions of ’93 and 94 went by, and 
the revolts did not take the shape of 
rebellion in the division lobbies. The 
groups may have murmured in secret, 
and some of their members even went 
so far as to threaten pretty freely in 
public ; but after all, when it came to 
the point, and they had before them 
the alternative of voting for or against 
the ministry, they ended invariably — 
if we except a minute number of legis- 


lators of unusual independence or ex- 
ceptional eccentricity — by doing as the 


party whips bade them. Never was 
there less loose voting than in this 
Parliament. The disciplined cohorts 
of the country squires in the days of 
the anti-Corn Law debates did not 
follow their leaders with a more un- 
deviating loyalty — when it was a ques- 
tion of voting—than the members of 
the half-score of sects and factions 
which gathered under the Gladstonian 
umbrella. It was a curious and in- 
structive spectacle. The kaleidoscopic 
Parliament of 1892—for in common 
justice we must remember that the 
grouping was not confined to one side, 
and that the party which comprehended 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. 
Chaplin was a little checkered too — 
was divided as cleanly and definitely, 
for voting purposes, as any of the Par- 
liaments of the pre-Peelite days, when 
groups were almost unknown and prac- 
tically every member was Conservative 
or Liberal. 

So far, then, as experience has gone 
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—and the test has been tolerably se- 
vere —it does not bear out the view 
that the group system renders party 
government impossible, or that it tends 
to destroy the growing authority of the 
Cabinet. The power of this body is 
largely due to the fact that, once placed 
in office, it is practically safe against 
defeat until its majority has been crum- 
bled away by a long series of hostile 
by-elections ; and long before that has 
happened a minister would usually dis- 
solve and receive either his dismissal 
ora fresh license to govern from the 
constituencies. In point of fact, it is 
the electorate, not the House of Com- 
mons, which makes the ministry ; and, 
once made, the House dares not un- 
make it, as the history of the last 
twenty years has shown. The M.P. 
regards himself, and is regarded by 
others, as the delegate of the dominant 
party in his division ; he has been sent 
to Parliament, not to register an inde- 
pendent vote —which is considered a 
very improper and almost an _ illegal 
thing to do— but to support a particu- 
lar combination or set of public men. 
The ministry, being able to count upon 
the whole vote of the majority, is of 
course safe till a general election ; 
which does not, as a rule, occur till a 
sufficient tapping of the by-election 
barometer has convinced the leaders 
that it is time to ‘‘go to the country.” 
Now, it is significant and informing to 
note, as has been just said, that the 
heterogeneous and multi-colored ma- 
jority of 1892 acted, in this respect, 
quite as its predecessors did, and 
brought its “* brute voting strength” to 
bear down all opposition, when any 
question of confidence in the govern- 
ment arose, with even more mechan- 
ical steadiness than such united and 
fairly harmonious majorities as those 
of 1874 and 1880. It would seem, 
therefore, that a ministry pillared on a 
number of detached groups may be 
quite as safe against defeat in the 
House as one planted on the solid ped- 
estal of a single compact party ; and a 
ministry safe against defeat in the 
House is a ministry absolute while it 
lasts. 
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In fact, the group arrangement does 
not really interfere with the system of 
delegation and ministerial election by 
the constituencies, which is now the 
essential element in our public polity. 
Many of the members of the Parlia- 
ment of 1892 were elected as associates 
of a comparatively small sect or fac- 
tion —they were Liberal Unionists, 
Radicals, Labor men, and so on ; but 
there was no member of the whole six 
hundred and seventy who did not owe 
his election primarily to the manner in 
which he answered the fundamental 
question, Do you support Mr. Glad- 
stone, or do you support Lord Salis- 
bury ? That was the real test. The 
constituencies demanded, and of course 
received, a plain answer to the ques- 
tion ; and they expect their represen- 
tatives to abide by the answer; an 
expectation which has not been disap- 
pointed, since the number of gentlemen 
who have developed “ independence ”’ 
during the present Parliament is so 
small as to be scarcely worth consider- 
ing. The Groupists have been just as 
staunch — or as servile —as the official 
The theory of many persons 


brigade. 
was, and is, that you cannot count on 
the members with fads and with fixed 


ideas on minor points. But that seems 
to be an error. Beyond and around 
the fad and the pet project is the all- 
embracing gaseous envelope of party 
sentiment. This is the air breathed 
into the lungs of the politician by the 
caucus that turned him from the wan- 
dering and troubled ghost called a 
candidate into the flesh-and-blood 
member. Roughly and broadly, the 
constituency sent its man to Westmins- 
ter to keep in one set of political 
players, or to get them out; and to do 
anything but obey this mandate would 
be as treasonous as if, for example, a 
Surrey bowler should fail to do his best 
against the Yorkshire wickets because 
he disapproved of his captain’s views 
on Home Rule or Proportional Repre- 
sentation. 

On the other hand, it may be said 
that even if the groups would hesitate 
to combine against the ministry of their 
choice when it is a question of a formal 
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vote of confidence, there is no certainty 
that they would not do so on other 
issues. Indeed, we have had examples 
before now of a snap division taken on 
some minor point, and inflicting a sud- 
den defeat on a government which in a 
general way had a good working ma- 
jority in the House. A very eminent 
statesman, who has been good enough 
to send me some criticisms on my for- 
mer article, has pointed out that it is 
this circumstance which renders it as 
necessary as ever it was for the Cabi- 
net to contain members who are adepts 
in the art of House of Commons man- 
agement and possess the confidence 
of the Chamber. It is true that the 
ministry is generally impregnable when 
it has had time to organize electoral 
pressure, and to bring to bear the 
caucus machinery on the rank and file ; 
but it is always liable, unless the House 
of Commons is skilfully managed and 
properly held in hand, to sustain a 
rebuff on some incident that may arise 
in the course of debate, or on some 
question too remote from general inter- 
est to rouse the party feeling of the 
constituencies. In other words, though 
you could not defeat a government on 
the second reading of a Home Rule 
Bill, you might possibly do so on the 
Opium Question, the Eight Hours Day, 
Bimetallism, or Miss Cass. As the 
parties are more and more broken up 
into groups, no doubt temporary com- 
binations among several of them to 
support each other mutually, on the do 
ut des principle, might become more 
common. But it is not at all certain 
that these combinations, even if they 
produced rather frequent successes in 
the division lobbies, would really di- 
minish the authority of the Cabinet. 
In the midst of the shifting cliques 
and kaleidoscopic combinations of the 
House of Commons, the ministry would 
seem the one stable element in the sit- 
uation —the one power which, on the 
large issues, has the weight of public 
opinion behind it. The ministers 
would probably be supported by the 
electors if they quietly disregarded a 
defeat produced by any such temporary 
combination as that suggested; and, 
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indeed, as things stand, they would 
almost be justified in treating the divi- 
sion as nothing more than a very em- 
phatic expression of opinion in favor of 
a particular policy or measure, which 
need not for a moment involve any- 
thing so serious as their own resig- 
nation. No one can have failed to 
observe a very distinct tendency in 
that direction already; and the ten- 
dency will grow stronger if the groups 
increase in number and diminish in 
size. 

The Cabinet, feeling that it is in fact 
put into office by the vote of the con- 
stituencies, expressed at a general 
election, may before long formally 
avow the doctrine, already to a large 
extent informally accepted and acted 
upon, that it ought not to be displaced 
except by the authority which gave it 
existence ; that is to say, that it will 
not go out till it is beaten either ata 
gencral election or in a long series of 
by-elections. It may be said that it 
would be unconstitutional for a min- 
istry to continue in office after a defeat 
in the House of Commons ; but a min- 
istry so defeated and yet unwilling to 
resign might find an easy vindication. 
‘“ We have no reason to believe,’’ they 
would say, ‘‘that we have really for- 
feited the confidence of our constitu- 
ents, or even of their representatives. 
True, we have been worsted on a side 
issue ; but that tells us nothing as to 
the feeling of the country. We were 
put in (let us say) as Unionists and 
Conservatives, with a mandate gener- 
ally to maintain the constitution and 
uphold the integrity of the United 
Kingdom. A _ knot of Lancashire 
members, who want us to impose a 
higher excise duty on Indian cotton, 
and a number of Fair Traders, who 
are sulking with us over preferential 
tariffs, have pro hac vice combined — 
for good consideration offered — with 
the Radicals and others to carry a reso- 
lution about Imperial Penny Postage 
which we declined to accept. Very 
well. That shows us that the majority 
of the House of Commons is, or pre- 
tends to be, in favor of sending letters 
to Australia with a penny stamp on 
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them; but it does not show that the 
majority of the country, or even the 
majority of the House, is tired of 
Unionism and Toryism and would like 
to go over to Separatism and Home 
Rule.” In fact, if the number of par- 
ties increases very largely, it will be 
almost inevitable that this view should 
be generally accepted. 

Suppose, instead of ten or twelve 
groups, there were twenty or thirty, or 
more ; and suppose that some, at any 
rate, of these little companies had 
really renounced their connection with 
the older and larger parties, and were 
prepared to sell their swords to the 
highest bidder as readily as the Scotch 
soldiers of fortune in the Thirty Years’ 
War. Obviously, in such  circum- 
stances, one could never forecast the 
result of a division. The possible per- 
mutations and combinations would 
make the business of the whips very 
much a matter of hazard and guess- 
work ; and the most powerful of party 
leaders might come down to the House 
any afternoon quite uncertain whether 
the sudden defection of a squadrone 
volante, or a hasty bargain struck with 
one of his guerilla captains, might not 
leave him in a minority before night- 
fall. But would the country care to be 
troubled with a general election each 
time one of these episodes occurred ? 
Would it want to have a change of 
ministry on its hands four or five times 
a year? Probably the common sense 
of Englishmen would object to all this 
superfluous inconvenience, and would 
quite contentedly support the action of 
a Cabinet which declined to resign on 
any so-called defeat in the House of 
Commons less regular and deliberate 
than a direct vote of censure. In fact, 
the attitude of a premier towards 
Parliament would be in some degree 
analogous to that of the chancellor in 
Germany and Austria. The chief min- 
ister in those monarchies is the nom- 
inee of the emperor, not of the elected 
Assembly ; he is appointed to hold 
office at the pleasure of his master 
without any special reference to the 
majority in the Chambers. In En- 
gland, under the developed group 
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system, the premier would be the 
nominee, not of the crown (except 
formally), but of the constituencies, 
and he would be expected to retain 
Office till he received a clear intimation 
that the sovereign people desired an- 
other grand vizier; meanwhile doing 
his best to make up his working ma- 
jority as he went along by a skilful 
manipulation of the various parties and 
interests. 

Many good observers, I am aware, 
think that the process of development 
will be entirely different. They be- 
lieve that Cabinets, being no longer 
able to count on a stable majority from 
week to week or day to day, would be 
rickety and feeble from their inglo- 
rious birth to their premature and 
violent death, and that changes of min- 
istry would be of constant occurrence. 
In fact, we should begin to approach 
the condition of things which has ex- 
isted in France since 1879, and con- 
sider a ministry exceptionally fortunate 
if it outlived its first year of office. 
Most Englishmen would regard the 
prospect with extreme distaste, and 
apart from this sentiment there are 
good reasons for supposing that the 
course of political evolution is more 
likely than anything else to turn to an 
increase of the power and importance 
of the Cabinet. But at the same time 
there is undoubtedly a conscious desire 
on the part of some politicians — and 
especially of some active democratic 
leaders — to assist the opposite process. 
In their jealousy of the growing influ- 
ence of the Cabinet oligarchy they 
would not even shrink from a certain 
imitation of French methods. It must 
not be forgotten that the system which 
prevails in France, if it makes the 
ministry weak, does also add consider- 
ably to the strength of the Chambers, 
and especially to their direct influence 
over administration. Englishmen, with 
the rather pharisaical belief they cher- 
ish in their own political excellence, 
are never tired of moralizing on the 
unhappy instability of the French in- 
stitutions. Each time we hear that an 
ephemeral French premier has been 
“‘used up” after a troubled reign of 
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five months or so, we shake our heads 
in our virtuous British fashion, and in 
that spirit of gloomy resignation with 
which one is prepared to encounter 
the misfortunes of one’s neighbors, we 
whisper heavily of revolution. The 
talk of French instability is indeed 
natural enough for those who will in- 
sist on measuring the Gallic liquor in 
an English decanter. We think of 
what our own feelings would be if we 
had seen nearly a dozen prime minis- 
ters in and out of office in half that 
number of years, and are appalled at 
the mere imagination. 

But a little consideration of the his- 
tory of the Third Republic may lead us 
to doubt whether France is, after all, 
so unstable. The people seem to be 
confident in themselves, and suffi- 
ciently contented with those _insti- 
tutions we regard with so much 
benevolent distrust; they have borne 
themselves calmly enough under the 
menaces of foreign war, in a financial 
crisis that seemed enough to under- 
mine the whole fabric of commercial 
credit, and even through an event so 
shattering to the public nerves as the 
assassination of the chief of the State. 
No people could have behaved with 
more firmness and self-control than 
the French after the murder of Presi- 
dent Carnot; no constitution could 
have answered more effectually to the 
sudden strain put upon it.- As for 
those rapid changes of ministry which 
fill our journalists with thoughtful 
apprehension each time they occur in 
Paris, they are taken quite coolly by 
Frenchmen. Nobody goes to bed and 
dreams of barricades when one set of 
slightly known gentlemen replaces an- 
other at the official residences. On the 
contrary, the world rolls on much as 
usual; the French are an excitable 
people, but it seems that it takes more 
than the fall of a ministry to excite 
them now. They have learnt by this 
time that there is no occasion for alarm 
when one of these episodes occurs, 
and that the changes may be rung 
among the twenty or so of available 
premiers without making any substan- 
tial difference to the ordinary citizen, 
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and without indeed producing any 
necessarily striking effect upon the na- 
tional policy. Above all they know 
that the administration of the Republic 
will run smoothly enough because it is, 
to a considerable extent, not in the 
hands of Messieurs les Ministres at all. 
The French Chambers have a control 
over administration much greater than 
that exercised by the House of Com- 
mons. Its bureaux are not merely ex- 
amining and investigating bodies, but 
actual administrative committees. By 
means of them the executive power is 
in great part taken out of the hands of 
the ministries. The Chamber has its 
hand upon the details of finance, mili- 
tary and foreign affairs, and the great 
departments of State ; and this, though 
it takes much from the influence of the 
head clerks and expert wire-pullers 
who are called ministers, does on the 
other hand secure a continuity of policy 
which renders the frequent change of 
Cabinets infinitely less important than 
it must appear to those who consider 
the matter from the English stand- 
point. The centre of administrative 


stability is not, as with us, in the min- 
istry, but in the ministerial committees 
of the Chambers. 

In fact, executive administration by 
fully responsible and temporarily auto- 
cratic ministers hardly exists in its 
highly developed form anywhere but in 


the imperial government of Great 
Britain. It does not really exist in 
France ; it cannot be said to exist in 
America; and what is particularly 
worth noticing is that it has never 
been adopted in our local self-govern- 
ing communities. A town council, a 
school board, a vestry, a board of guar- 
dians, does not do its business by 
means of a_ responsible ministry. 
When the London County Council was 
established, there was much debate on 
the question ; but tke Council decided 
to manage its administration on the 
same lines as most other local elective 
bodies — that is to say, by the system 
of executive committees. The London 
County Council does not have its min- 
ister of drains, its minister of fire 
brigades, its minister of music halls, 
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and so on, each nominally responsible 
to the whole Council, but practically 
the nominees only of the party which 
is in the majority and is to remain in 
the majority till the next election. In- 
stead, its fire brigade, its public works, 
its finance, its legal and parliamentary 
business, and its other departments, 
are placed each under its own commit- 
tee, made up from both sides, though, 
of course, in most cases there is a pro- 
portionately larger representation of 
the majority. Each committee frames 
its own projects of administration and 
legislation, and lays them before the 
whole House for acceptance or re- 
jection, acting, no doubt, more or 
less on advice of its chief clerks, sur- 
veyors, engineers, and medical officers, 
who form its staff of technical experts, 
and correspond roughly to the perma- 
nent officials at the head of the great 
departments of State. 

So it is, generally speaking, with 
school boards, town councils, vestries, 
and other local bodies, except that in 
many of these cases it will happen 
that a great deal of power is wielded by 
the chairman, who, if he is a man of 
character, may often contrive to make 
himself a sort of president and prime 
minister in one. This system of gov- 
ernment by committee is now well 
established in our minor administra- 
tion; it has on the whole worked 
smoothly ; it is understood by some of 
the active ‘‘ new ”’ men who have been 
trained for Parliament in parochial and 
municipal politics ; and it is not at all 
unlikely that a serious attempt will be 
made to carry it further in the manage- 
ment of the national business. 

The idea would be that there should 
be ten or a dozen committees — say, of 
twenty to thirty members each — which 
would be entrusted with the general 
supervision and control of the great de- 
partments. There would be a Budget 
Committee, an Army Committee, a 
Navy Committee, a Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and soon. These bodies 
would hold their sittings in private. 
No report would be published of their 
debates, nor any particulars of their 
divisions ; and it would be distinctly 
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understood that any decision arrived at 
would be announced through the chair- 
man, aud would be accepted by the 
minority, as well as by the majority, as 
that of the whole. The committees 
would have power to call for accounts 
and papers, to invite ministers to come 
before them and vindicate or explain 
their administrative action, and even 
to examine the departmental officials 
and technical advisers of the Cabinet. 
This is the ideal of certain members 
of the progressive school, and, I be- 
lieve, in particular of some of the 
ablest of the advanced Radicals, like 
Mr. John Burns, who have trained 
themselves for Parliament in munici- 
pal politics; and it must be admitted 
that there is a good deal to be said in 
its favor. In the first place, it would 
restore to the House of Commons some 
degree of control over the executive. 
At present it has little or none. The 


Cabinet, backed up by its majority, the 
caucus, and the official bureaucracy, 
have between them so much power 
that the House can hardly get a finger 
upon the machine of government. 


Under the arrangement suggested, 
there would be a fairly representative 
delegation of the House able to go 
closely into the details of administra- 
tion, and to report on them with a 
great weight of authority ; and a min- 
ister would have to be very sure of his 
ground before he ventured to traverse 
the conclusions brought before the 
country by so strong and independent 
a body as a committee of this kind 
would be. Secondly, this system would 
have the effect of giving a certain share 
in the control of the administration to 
others besides the members of the 
dominant party. At present the mi- 
nority of the House can do little more 
to influence the action of ministers 
than the members of a Parliamentary 
debating society. ‘‘ The business of an 
Opposition is to oppose,’ and that, of 
course, the Opposition can always do, 
but only with the certainty that it 
must inevitably be beaten as long as 
the majority holds together. It is, at 
the best, a hostile critic of the govern- 
ment of the empire rather than a 
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partner in it. But in the proposed 
committees the Opposition would be 
strongly represented; its members 
would be able to criticise, suggest, and 
advise, in these weighty little con- 
claves, as well as their colleagues from 
the opposite benches ; as there would 
be no division lists published, there 
would be no caucus to fear, and conse- 
quently the strict ties of party obli- 
gation would be loosened inside the 
walls of the committee-room ; members 
would be able to vote and talk on the 
questions before them without ref- 
erence to the whips or the local 
wire-pullers ; and an influential and 
well-informed Opposition speaker would 
often be able to carry the committee 
with him, even against the opinion of 
the minister, who, in the open session 
of the House, could overwhelm him by 
the sheer voting strength of his heavier 
battalions. 

Certain great questions would have a 
much better chance of being removed 
altogether from the sphere of party — 
such, for instance, as those of national 
defence. What an increase of public 
confidence there would be in a govern- 
ment naval programme, if we could 
know that it had had to pass the test 
of a critical and detailed examination 
(based on actual communication with 
the Admiralty’s military and scientific 
experts) on the part of a committee 
which might include Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Arnold Forster, 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. William Allan, 
with Sir Edward Reed to represent the 
marine engineers, Sir Edward Harland 
or Mr. Wolff for the shipbuilders, Mr. 
Alpheus Cleophas Morton to see that 
the interests of economy were not neg- 
lected, and Mr. John Burns to look 
after labor in the dockyards and else- 
where! If that committee were sat- 
isfied, probably the House and the 
country would be almost satisfied too. 
On the other hand, if the committee 
condemned the Admiralty scheme as 
inadequate, it would need a most un- 
usually strong and capable first lord 
to get Parliament and the constituen- 
cies to accept it. And finally, to return 
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to some of the advantages claimed for 
the ministerial committee system, it 
may be urged that it would secure a 
certain continuity of administration. 
The personnel of the committees would 
probably remain largely the same from 
session to session, and perhaps even 
from Parliament to Parliament ; and if 
ever we come to a period of ephemeral 
Cabinets and frequent dissolutions, the 
existence of these semi-permanent as- 
sociations of members, conversant with 
the details of public policy, would give 
us a sense of stability such as I believe 
is to some degree secured in France by 
the control which is vested in the 
hands of the bureaux of the Cham- 
bers. 

Here, then, is one highly important 
change which may develop if the mul- 
tiplication of groups leads to the break- 
up of the party system. The eventual 
result would be a great increase in: the 
effective power of the House of Com- 
mons and a weakening of that of the 
Cabinet. But whether or not this 
would be desirable, it is difficult to see 
many signs of the tendency at present. 


So far, as I have tried to show above, 


the indications that can be derived 
from the history of the most ‘ groupi- 
fied’? Parliament of modern times 
point rather in the opposite direction. 
It is very probable, indeed, that the 
party system will go to pieces; but if 
that does happen, the immediate effect 
is likely to be an addition to the weight 
of the Cabinet, and a wider recognition 
of the position which it has been qui- 
etly allowed to assume of recent years, 
With a House of Commons chaotic, 
disorganized, and palpably inefficient, 
the importance of the other great work- 
ing elements in the Constitution — 
that is to say, the Crown, the House of 
Lords, and the Cabinet — will be more 
sensibly felt; and we may reasonably 
look for a considerable increase in the 
authority of all three of them, and par- 
ticularly in that of the Cabinet. 
SIDNEY Low. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE SHERIDANS.! 


Ir has been our good fortune of late 
to pass in review a galaxy of fair En- 
glishwomen, not less distinguished for 
their talents than for the highest birth 
and breeding, for the noble discharge 
of public and private duties, and for 
the grace which made them in their 
day the queens of society. But if, as 
on the slopes of Ida, long ago, the 
golden prize is to be awarded to beauty, 
before all other gifts, then these daugh- 
ters of Erin, the granddaughters of 
Sheridan, though born in a humbler 
sphere, prefer a triple claim, and take 
rank with the most brilliant of their 
contemporaries. They maintained by 
their wit the rank they owed to their 
beauty. 

To the most accomplished of this 
matchless sisterhood, Lord Dufferin 
has, with intense filial piety and affec- 
tion, devoted this volume ; and he has 
drawn a portrait of his mother of sin- 
gular beauty and interest. Her life 
was marked by the trials and vicissi- 
tudes which ever attended the race of 
Sheridan ; but her character rose above 
her condition, and was dignified by her 
affections. The witching grace, the 
Irish pathos, and the irrepressible Irish 
fun are proper to Helen Sheridan, just 
as the patient sick-nursing, the deep 
tenderness, the fine tact, the poverty 
of life’s opening years, and the long 
martyrdom of pain towards that life’s 
close, were all peculiar to this fasci- 
nating Irishwoman. They were the 
details of a whole that exercised a 
soothing charm over both kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, that removed her from 
the banal and fashionable life of her 
day, and left the author of ** The Irish 
Emigrant’ a thing apart, even in the 
family of the Sheridans, of whom 
Moore said, and said truly, that they 
were ‘“‘the pride of the palace, the 
bower, and the hall.’’ 

We are grateful to Lord Dufferin for 
this monograph of his mother, and we 


1 Poems and Verses. By Helen Dufferin. With 
a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan 
Family, by her Son, the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava, lvol. London, 1894, 
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must be content to wait till he is willing 
to let us see more of her witty letters. 
Her fun and refinement knew how to 
turn crosses or losses to gold, and the 
present collection of her poems and 
vers de société only makes us wish to 
know her better. She would group 
even betier in her correspondence than 
she does here, with a lovely sister posed 
on each side of her, and with a back- 
ground of clever ancestors. The truth 
is that she was amazingly fortunate in 
the setting of her life, in the period of 
English society which she came to 
adorn. That society was found wait- 
ing for, and all its doors were open 
to, the Sheridans. She had congenial 
friends, and never required to hunt for 
publicity. The thronging, pretentious, 
and overgrown society of our nine- 
teenth century’s close never intruded 
upon her humble girlhood. Neither 
did it reach her home in Clandeboye, 
and, though exclusiveness was every 
way foreign to her generous nature, 
the mob, with its gossip parlance, 
would certainly never have been per- 
mitted to trench upon that sanctuary of 


love and grief, culture and refinement, 
which she made for herself and Lord 


Gifford at Highgate. Herself so nobly 
planned, she was loved by all who were 
best, spending upon them in return 
that still unforgotten charm and those 
qualities which she had derived from 
distant sources in the lines of her pater- 
nal ancestry. 

Like most Irish families, the Sheri- 
dans, or O’Seridans of Castle Togher, 
could boast of a long pedigree. All the 
pedigrees of hill-tribes resemble each 
other. They are made up of feuds and 
marriages, with an abduction, or per- 
haps a murder or two thrown in now 
and again, to heighten the situation, or 
to vary it. They are all more or less 
apocryphal. Ostar, the first chief of 
whose proceedings the Sheridans can 
obtain a fairly trustworthy record, mar- 
ried, in 1014, a daughter of the prince 
of Leitrim. Eleven descents from this 
union bring us down to a certain Denis 
Sheridan, whose mother is ascertained 
to have been a daughter of the O’Neill. 
He must have been born about 1600. 
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He abjured the Roman Catholic faith, 
aud made that translation of the En- 
glish Scriptures into Erse which is 
known as “ The Irish Bible.’”? What is 
less well known is that from his sister 
descended the General Sarsfield who, 
for his gallantry, was created Earl of 
Lucan. 

The family of Denis Sheridan were 
not all of one way of thinking. The 
two eldest sons were Anglican Church- 
men, but Thomas, who was an author, 
did not hold with the Orange faction, 
or with the Protestant confession of 
faith. After following James II. into 
exile in France, he married an illegiti- 
mate daughter of his sovereign, and 
thus brought a strain of Stuart blood 
into the veins of the Sheridans of 
Castle Togher. Perhaps on this ac- 
count his son, Sir Thomas, fought with 
Prince Charles Edward in the glens of 
Moidart. At all events, the opinions 
of these two representatives of the 
family caused its attainder, and would 
have brought about its obliteration had 
not Sir Thomas’s daughter trimmed. 
Just as, after the siege of Limerick, 
red Moira McMahon, the widow of the 
then chief of the O’Briens, hastily 
wedded with one of Cromwell’s colo- 
nels in order to secure the estates for 
her children, so Thomas Sheridan’s 
daughter married an aide-de-camp of 
King William III., and received back, 
before her death, some of the property 
forfeited by the men of her house. 
She had sisters who made brilliant, if 
less provident, marriages in France, 
where they have descendants; but 
there we must leave them. To take up 
the thread of the family history in Ire- 
land it will be necessary to revert to 
another Thomas, who also (though a 
fourth son) descended from Denis, the 
translator of the Bible. This one was 
a man of letters, and the chosen friend 
of Dean Swift. He is the first of the 
Sheridans whose temper and cast of 
thought we can apprehend. He was 
very popular, and it was said that the 
fun and tenderness of his nature acted 
upon the morbid humors of the dean as 
the harp of David used to act upon 
Saul. The two literary Irishmen spent 
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months together, and together gave the 
finishing touches to ‘‘ Gulliver’s Trav- 
els.”” This Sheridan, being not only 
poor and gay but light-hearted, mar- 
ried. His son, also called Thomas, 
seems to have been born about 1719. 
In his case the hereditary gaiety drove 
him to adopt the stage as a profession, 
and, that the Sheridan pen might not 
be idle, he wrote plays. Garrick was 
his friend, and in him we have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the father of Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, the author of 
** The School for Scandal.”’ 

The life of the greatest conversa- 
tional wit of the most witty age of En- 
glish society has yet to be written, and 
if it ever is compiled it will be a book 
of incomparable interest —let us add, 
of incomparable difficulty. New pas- 
sions and fresh controversies rage 
round every Irish question since Sheri- 
dan spoke and Moore sang, but that is 
not all. From the point of view of the 
great Irish orator’s social charm the 
task is now well-nigh impossible. A 
list of Sheridan’s friends would not 
render it, a collection of his mots would 
bear no more resemblance to his life 
than a hortus siccus does to a rose gar- 
denin June. The “ real Sheridan,” as 
he was known in private life, with 
faults, foibles, and fun, is irrevocably 
gone. This descendant of Irish chiefs, 
this son of an actor and grandson of a 
schoolmaster, this husband of a singer 
and parent of a merry, needy, and irre- 
pressible brood, was the idol of the 
most exclusive society of the day. 
The secret lay in his charming disposi- 
tion, in the possession of a genius 
‘compounded with art from the finest 
and best of other men’s powers.” 
Such a union of qualities is hardly, we 
think, to be met with except in the 
Celtic race. It argues fire rather than 
application, and is certain to insure for 
its possessor all the consequences of 
those fatal gifts which “ the gods,’’ we 
are told, ‘do not take back.”’ 

In the absence of any adequate his- 
tory of his great-grandfather’s life and 
times, Lord Dufferin puts aside Moore’s 
fragment as unworthy, and proceeds to 
sketch in a likeness of Richard Brinsley 
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Sheridan, which is so pleasing a piece 
of prose that we transcribe a part of 
it: — 


Those who have recorded their impres- 
sions of Sheridan knew him only when he 
was old and broken, his gaiety all quenched 
(though his wit still flickered in the socket), 
the adherent of a disorganized party, a man 
utterly ruined by the burning of Drury 
Lane Theatre, pestered by petty debts, yet 
still sufficiently formidable to provoke de- 
traction at the hands of his political ene- 
mies, while his fame exposed him to the 
curiosity and criticism of the gossips. 
These thick clouds have obscured the 
brightness of his early manhood, and the 
social and political ascendency which he 
enjoyed during his maturer years. It is 
evident that, when he had scarcely ceased 
to be a boy, his geniality, his good nature, 
which his subsequent trials neither soured 
nor exhausted, his charming manners and 
his handsome person (his splendid eyes 
were the very home of genius), as much as 
his extraordinary liveliness and wit, had 
made him a favorite with the best English 
society, where he was as popular with men 
as with women, while his eloquence, his 
Parliamentary aptitude, and, above all, 
those solid abilities which his more brilliant 
graces have thrown into the background, 
at once placed him on a level with the 
greatest orators and statesmen of that 
epoch. That he had failings — where was 
genius without them ?— cannot be denied, 
but their results have been absurdly mag- 
nified. He was addicted to wine, as who 
was not in those days ?— but, in his case, 
the nervous temperament which made him 
what he was, rendered its effects upon his 
brain and constitution exceptionally dele- 
terious. At the end of his life he was in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties, but these 
arose partly from a calamity for which he 
was not responsible, and partly from an 
ineradicable and apparently hereditary in- 
ability to attend to what is called ‘‘ busi- 
ness.’’ He began life without a sixpence ; 
he made a disinterested marriage, and, 
from a feeling of chivalrous delicacy which 
won for him the admiration of Dr. John- 
son, he would not allow his wife to sing in 
public, though in that way he might have 
added 2,000l. a year to their income. He 
was the boon companion and friend for 
forty years of men who lived in the great- 
est wealth and splendor —that is to say, he 
was surrounded with every temptation to 
extravagance, and yet when, after his 
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death, his affairs were inquired into, his 
debts were found to amount to a compara- 
tively trifling sum. His, too, was a gam- 
bling age, but, though fond of betting on 
political events, he never touched a card or 
handled a dice-box. On the other hand, 
let it be remembered that, even when 
administering to the amusement of his con- 
temporaries, and writing for a pleasure- 
seeking public at a period of considerable 
license, he never sullied his pages by an 
impure allusion, a gross joke, or an un- 
worthy sentiment ; while during his long 
Parliamentary career it was always on the 
side of justice, liberty, and of humanity (in 
whose sacred cause he sacrificed repeated 
opportunities of emolument and some of 
life’s most valued prizes) that he was found 
fighting. Sheridan opposed the war with 
America ; he deprecated the coalition be- 
tween Fox and North ;! he advocated the 
abolition of slavery; he denounced the 
tyranny of Warren Hastings; he con- 
demned the trade restrictions on Ireland ; 
he fought for Catholic Emancipation ; and 
he did his best to save the French royal 
family. He was in favor of an eight hours’ 
day. From a sense of honor to his party 
he more than once refused office, espe- 
cially in 1804, when offered it by Adding- 
ton, with whom he agreed in opinion. 
Succeeding generations of his countrymen 
may well afford, therefore, to forget the 
pathetic infirmities which dimmed the 
splendor of Sheridan’s latter years out of 
respect for one of the greatest speakers that 
has ever entranced the House of Commons, 
and in gratitude for the gift his genius has 
bequeathed them in his two immortal com- 
edies and the incomparable ‘‘ Critic.’’ Of 
Sheridan’s speech against Warren Hast- 
ings, Mr. Burke declared it to be ‘‘ The 
most astonishing effort of eloquence and 
argument of which there is any record or 
tradition.”’ Mr. Fox said: ‘‘ All that he 
had ever heard, all that he had ever read, 
when compared with it dwindled into noth- 
ing, and vanished like a vapor before the 
sun.”’ Mr. Pitt acknowledged that it sur- 
passed all the eloquence of ancient and 
modern times, and possessed everything 
that genius could furnish to agitate and 


1 It is true that when Fox consulted Sheridan as 
to the coalition with Lord North, before the event, 
Sheridan deprecated the measure; but when the 
fatal step was taken he accepted office under that 
hybrid ministry, and was one of its most eloquent 
and ardent defenders. The best sketch of the life 
and character of Sheridan is that given by Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall in his posthumous memoirs 
(vol. iii., p. 370). 
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control the human mind. Burke said to 
Fox while Sheridan was speaking : ‘‘ That 
is the true style — something between 
poetry and prose, and better than either.”’ 
Byron said: ‘‘Whatever Sheridan has 
chosen to do has been the best of its kind, 
and, to crown all, he has delivered the best 
oration ever conceived or heard in this 
country.”’ 


A speaker able to convince and to 
amuse, Sheridan could turn his adver- 
saries’ weapons on themselves without 
ever losing his own temper, and this 
was perhaps not the least of the qual- 
ities which enabled him, without birth, 
money, or connections, to enter and to 
subdue the House of Commons. He 
had never travelled, he deciphered 
French with difficulty, yet he was none 
the less considered to be the most 
highly endowed man of his time. 
Lord Dufferin understates rather than 
exaggerates his disinterestedness. It 
is true that as treasurer to the navy, 
and afterwards as receiver for the 
Duchy of Cornwall, he twice held 
lucrative posts ; but for place or title 
he cared very little. Possessed by the 


spirit of improvidence, he was all his 
life obliged to resort to tricks worthy 
of Scapin to elude his creditors ; and, 
as he had no systematic application, 
his party used him rather as a fireship 
sent in to dismay the adversary than as 


a trusted servant. He could trust to 
his wit to get himself out of any scrape, 
even when, with characteristic Irish 
indolence, he had left to the last mo- 
ment unfinished a piece which was to 
be acted that evening. Habitual excess 
in wine had impaired his good looks, if 
not his powers, so that he suffered 
eclipse before his death, while it is 
characteristic of him that he declined 
in his last moments the present of 2001. 
sent him by the regent. 

We must note the influence of women 
upon the life and genius of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. We do not allude 
to his popularity with the fair sex, but 
to the striking personalities of his 
mother and of his wife. 

Miss Chamberlaine, who married 
Thomas Sheridan the actor, was of 
good birth, and she was one of those 
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exceptionally clever women who ap- 
pear whether the “ higher education” 
of their sex be the fashion, or as yet 
undreamt of among unrevolting daugh- 
ters, ‘‘ bred to booking, cooking, thim- 
ble, needle and thread.” Lord Duf- 
ferin thinks that it was from her that 
Sheridan obtained the divine spark of 
his genius. However that may be, 
she wrote, and she obtained popularity 
as a novelist. Her piece, ‘‘ The Dis- 
covery’ was a favorite with Garrick, 
and when ‘*‘ The Rivals ” was running 
at Covent Garden, Garrick revived 
“The Discovery ” at Drury Lane, so 
that pieces by the mother and the son 
were being acted at the same moment 
at the two great London theatres. 
Dramatic talent is rare in women. Its 
existence argues an amount of sponta- 
neity and sympathy along with a power 
of combination rarely to be found, or 
found together, in the feminine mind. 
Possibly during this lady’s career her 
capacity for playwriting received an 
impulse from the preoccupation about 
the stage which then distinguished 
society. Great actors and actresses 


fairly held it captive, and persons of 
all ranks identified themselves with 
stage management and theatrical prop- 
erty. The cases of Sheridan and Byron 
show that those ventures often left 


disastrous results on their fortunes. 
Sheridan even drew his first wife from 
among the recruits of musical art. He 
married Elizabeth Ann Linley, the 


“St. Cecilia’ of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s | 


brush, one of the most delightful 
singers of her day. In her we have 
another instance of inherited talent 
blossoming out as if to make a crown 
for the representative member of a 
large family of musicians. The Lin- 
leys belonged to that school of indige- 
nous English masters which already 
boasted of Arne and Purcell, Jackson 
and Crotch. Their part songs and their 
sacred compositions might well serve 
to redeem their country from the re- 
proach of being wholly unmusical. 
Thomas Linley, the father of Mrs. 
Sheridan, was the son of a carpenter. 
Trained in Naples, he settled in Bath, 
where he taught music, conducted ora- 





torios, and wrote an amazing quantity 
of pieces. His family were all musical, 
and if they owed him an education 
distinguished for good taste and sim- 
plicity, they were also of use to him by 
their talents. Mary, who died in 1784, 
was a delightful concert singer. Dur- 
ing one of the paroxysms of the brain 
fever which killed her she terrified yet 
entranced her nurses by rising out of 
bed, and singing the air ‘* I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,’? with all her 
usual sweetness and clearness of tone. 
Thomas, as violinist and composer, 
was only less well known than his 
father, and by some of the music for 
** Macbeth” he is still remembered. 
William, the youngest, who entered 
the Honorable East India Company’s 
service, was in music little more than 
an amateur, but yet an amateur who 
has left a large collection of his glees. 
Mrs. Tickell was, in the same way, 
among the minor stars of this constel- 
lation. Ozias, another son, as amateur 
composer, as organist at Dulwich, and 
minor canon of Norwich, has left in 
that cathedral city memories of his 
anthems and services. The legend 
of his taste for port wine proves noth- 
ing, as that was then a prevalent trait 
among college men; but Ozias Linley 
had an absence of mind that amounted 
to eccentricity. In Norwich, for exam- 
ple, it was long remembered against 
him that he started one day leading a 
horse, and arrived at home with the 
halter in his hand, but without the 
animal, whose absence without leave 
he had never during his walk discov- 
ered. 

Mrs. Sheridan wrote a good deal of 
pretty and simple poetry, such, says 
Lord Dufferin, ‘‘as resembled her own 
sweet self.’’ Her married life had in- 
cessant trials from poverty. Wraxall 
says that Sheridan was, after fighting 
two duels to win her, not a faithful 
husband. She never complained of 
this, and her children believed that 
their father worshipped her. He cer- 
tainly used, after her death, to spend 
his nights sobbing on the pillow from 
which that beloved head had been re- 
moved. To her son she bequeathed 
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the sweetness of disposition which so 
much endeared Sheridan to his friends. 

The last Mrs. Sheridan, the mother 
of Helen Dufferin, was again of Celtic 
extraction. She was a Highlander: 
Caroline Henrietta Callander, of Craig- 
forth and Ardkinglas. She had seven 
children, and to her, after the compar- 
atively early death of Tom Sheridan, 
the king was good enough to apportion 
rooms in Hampton Court Palace. She 
was poor, but to her rare beauty and 
modesty she added a great deal of firm 
good sense. The trust committed to 
her she carried out honorably, writing 
books which Sydney Smith commended, 
educating her children, and even pay- 
ing off her husband’s debts. This she 
only contrived to do at the cost of 
privations and sacrifices to which her 
daughtcrs were never able in later life 
to refer without emotion. To train 
them can have been nosinecure. They 
were of imagination all compact, their 
spirits never flagged, their wit spared 
nothing and no one, and they went into 
the world, where they were sure to 
find enemies as well as friends, resplen- 
We 


dent in the light of their beauty. 
must again allow Lord Dufferin to 
sketch them :— 


Georgina, Duchess of Somerset, had large 
deep blue, or violet eyes, black hair, black 
eyebrows and eyelashes, perfect features, 
and a complexion of lilies and roses, a kind 
of coloring seldom seen out of Ireland. 
Caroline — Mrs. Norton — on the contrary, 
was a brunette, with dark burning eyes, 
like her grandfather’s, a pure Greek pro- 
file, and a clear olive complexion. The 
brothers were all over six feet. My 
mother, though her features were less reg- 
ular than those of her sisters, was equally 
lovely and attractive. Her figure was 
divine, the perfection of grace and sym- 
inetry, her head being beautifully set upon 
her shoulders. Her hands and feet were 
very small, many sculptors having asked 
to model the former. She had a pure 
sweet voice. ‘She sang delightfully, and 
herself composed many of the tunes to 
which both her published and unpublished 
songs are set. She also wrote the music 
for some of Mrs. Norton’s songs. 


Nothing is more striking in the Sher- 
idans than the abounding richness as 
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well as versatility of their genius. 
There is nothing stinted and nothing 
labored about them. Their works are 
to be counted not by scores, but by 
hundreds. Novels, poems, songs, com- 
edies, pamphlets, memoirs, tales, ad- 
dresses, speeches, lectures, ballads, 
letters, translations, farces, grammars, 
sermons, histories, prologues, and ele- 
gies, nothing came amiss to them. 
They lisped in numbers, and “ mixed 
up with sunbeams, and other bright 
things,” they even wrote vers de société 
and valentines. Through all this vari- 
ety, as through the different genera- 
tions, sexes, ages, and collaterals a 
genuine family likeness is traceable. 
We recognize a patriotic heart-beat, or 
some little pathetic trick of speech 
which recalls the kinship, while in 
their eyes, as in those of Moore’s 
‘** Erin ” herself, hang always rainbow 
smiles and tears. Lady Dufferin’s two 
sisters unfortunately lacked the sweet 
self-control which had distinguished 
their mother, and which rendered Lady 
Dufferin soothing and unselfish both 
as friend and parent. In them the 
vivacity of their Irish temperaments 
sometimes put on formidable propor- 
tions, and under the pressure of grief 
and anger they would overstep the 
limits of justice and courtesy. In the 
case of the Queen of Beauty this defect 
may well have been fostered by the 
success and the triumphs which, as 
they breed over-security, indispose us 
for the discipline of sorrow. In the 
case of Mrs. Norton she was embit- 
tered by an early and most ill-assorted 
marriage. She had plenty of cause for 
complaint, both in the worthlessness 
of her husband, and in the eccentricity 
of some members of his family, and, 
above all, from the unjustifiable way in 
which the Tories, angry at the popu- 
larity of Lord Melbourne with the 
young queen, sought to make political 
capital out of Mrs. Norton’s domestic 
trials and her often unguarded conduct. 
The cause célébre so got up was really 
a trap set for the minister, and Mrs. 
Norton came out of the ordeal victori- 
ous and pardonably incensed. Her 
beautiful lines to the Duchess (Harriet) 
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of Sutherland, who had stood by her in 

the hour of trial, show the grateful 

tenderness of which her nature was 

capable. Those to Lord Lansdowne 

breathe the same spirit : — 

I weep the eyes that should have wept for 
me ; 

But all the more I cling to those who 
speak 

Like thee in tones unaltered by my 

change ; 
Greeting my saddened glance and faded 
cheek 

With the same welcome that seemed 

sweet and strange. 
In early days, when I of gifts made proud, 

That could the notice of such men be- 

guile, 
Stood listening to thee in some brilliant 
crowd, 

With the warm triumph of a youthful 

smnile. 

To have kept her friends to the close 
of what was always rather a stormy 
life, and to have made such a second 
union as her marriage to Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, of Keir, were real 
triumphs for Mrs. Norton ; they were 
all the more real because her short- 
sighted anger had made her choose bad 
advisers and reject pacific counsels. 
She had long fought a good fight with 
slander, poverty, and the bad health of 
her children, but a brilliant society met 
at her table, and the authoress of 
** Stuart of Dunleith ”’ has left no one 
to replace her in the world of fashion- 
able letters. Yet her themes were not 
by any means exclusively fashionable. 
Her ‘‘ Lady of La Garaye” is a pa- 
thetic story with an excellent moral — 
viz., that the best place to dry our own 
tears is in the rags of the poor. Her 
literary talents were far in advance of 
those of her sisters. Her novel “ Lost 
and Saved,” is one of the most power- 
ful works of fiction of the time ; and 
she broke many a lance in print on 
behalf of the injured and the op- 
pressed. 

Take this example of her gravest 
manner : — 

The poor, the laboring poor, whose weary 
lives, 

Through many a freezing night and hungry 
day, 
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Are a reproach to him who only strives 
In luxury to waste his hours away. 


The patient poor, whom insufficient means 

Make sickness dreadful, yet by whose low 
bed, 

Oft in meek prayer some fellow sufferer 
leans, 

And trusts in Heaven, while destitute of 
bread. 


The workhouse orphan, left without a 
friend, 

Or weak, forsaken child of want and sin, 

Whose helpless life begins, as it must end, 

By men disputing who shall take it in? 


Who clothe, who aid that spark to linger 
here, 

Which for mysterious purpose God has 
given, 

To struggle through a day of toil and fear, 

And meet him, with the proudest, up in 
Heaven. 

The heart of Helen Dufferin was less 
stormy than that of her sister Caroline, 
but it was the seat of those emotions 
which, if they do not always need to be 
termed poetical, do at least redeem the 
prose of egoism and indifference which 
disfigures daily life. She was suscep- 
tible of impressions both deep and 
varied, and incapable of jealousy, or of 
petty intrigues about a straw. Her 
understanding was powerful enough 
for any task it ever was set to; her 
piety was unaffected, and, as La Bru- 
yére would say, the thing in which she 
succeeded best was the only thing 
she had never been taught : wherever 
she went she pleased. 

Very young and very poor, she 
accepted in 1825 the hand of Captain 
Blackwood. The first great event of 
her married life was the birth of a son, 
in Florence, in 1826. The second was 
Captain Blackwood’s appointment to 
the Imogene. He sailed for Rio in 
1831, and their son—then a child of 
five years old—had his first taste of 
the realities of life in seeing the mis- 
ery of leave-taking between his par- 
ents. Captain Blackwood was absent 
nearly four years, during which time 
his wife lived with her mother, or went 
to Ireland. There with her delightful 
smiles and tears she conquered the 
prejudices which the old Lord Dufferin 
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and other members of the family had 
begun by entertaining against Tom 
Sheridan’s portionless daughter. Her 
health became delicate, and the climate 
of North Ireland had to be exchanged 
by the Blackwoods for Italy. But the 
husband had temporarily left his wife 
at Castellamare when he came by his 
tragic death, through an accidental 
overdose of morphia, between Liver- 
pool and Belfast, in 1841. 

The beautiful lady of Clandeboye 
was now a widow ; left as her mother 
had been left before her, to bring up a 
child from boyhood to manhood under 
inspiriting and yet onerous conditions. 
She left the great world where she was 
so fitted to shine, and the years that 
preceded her son’s life at Oxford she 
passed with him in the solitude of an 
{rish country house. That son says : — 


The gain to me was incalculable. The 
period between seventeen and twenty-one 
is perhaps the most critical in any man’s 
life. My mother, in spite of the gaiety of 
her temperament and her powers of enjoy- 
ment, or perhaps on that very account, was 
imbued with a deep religious spirit—a 
spirit of love, purity, self-sacrifice, and un- 
failing faith in God’s mercy. ... I never 
knew any one who seemed to derive such 
exquisite enjoyment as she did from the 
splendor of earth and heaven, from flowers, 
from the sunrise, from the song of birds. 
But the chief and dominant characteristic 
of her nature was her power of loving. 
Generally speaking, persons who love in- 
tensely are seen to concentrate their love 
upon a single object ; while in my mother’s 
case love seemed an inexhaustible force. 
However little, as I am obliged to confess 
to my shame, I may have profited by these 
holy and blessed influences, no one, I am 
sure, has ever passed from boyhood to 
manhood under more favorable and en- 
nobling conditions. 


Does Lord Dufferin, in making these 
almost sacred disclosures, sin against 
their sacredness ? We think not, and 
we have copied his words. In these 
days great publicity is given to offen- 
sive matter, to nauseous trials, and to 
traits of guilt, folly, vulgarity, that can 
only pander to the worst sort of pruri- 
ent curiosity. Things nowadays, if 
not called by their true names, are, 
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at least, exposed in all their nudity. 
Then why not speak of goodness where 
it existed ; why not portray, not from 
fancy but from fact, one of those good 
women whose friendship is first a 
whole education in itself, then a just 
cause for pride, and finally a goodly 
heritage ? 

_ Thanks to this education the young 
Lord Dufferin began life under happy 
auspices, and was surrounded by the 
best friends. In 1849, he became a 
lord-in-waiting to the queen, and could 
consort with all the intellectual lead- 
ers of the day, with Carlyle, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Venables, Gladstone, 
Charles Buller, Macaulay, Kingsley, 
Stirling-Maxwell of Keir, Procter, and 
many more. But his dearest compan- 
ion was ever his mother, and perhaps 
the happiest hours they spent together 
were at Dunrobin, in the castle made 
so beautiful by its mistress’s grace, and 
full of the loveliest bevies of children, 
who sported between its bastions and 
the sea. 

In later years Dufferin Lodge, at 
Highgate, became the resort of all the 
distinguished and agreeable people in 
Britain. One visitor came there more 
often and remained longer than the 
rest. The young Earl of Gifford con- 
ceived for Lady Dufferin a deep and 
enthusiastic admiration. His home 
was uncongenial, he was depressed and 
morbid, and after an accident he be- 
came an invalid. Helen Dufferin was 
a woman who had already trained a 
boy through youth to manhood, who 
had led a son from college to marriage, 
and up to the high places of public life. 
To her Lord Gifford turned for sympa- 
thy, till her considerate interest in her 
young visitor’s welfare woke in a lonely 
heart a passion which was only to be 
extinguished by death. When he was 
thirty-five years of age Lord Gifford 
asked Lady Dufferin to marry him. 
But her honorable heart, even more 
than her good sense, revolted from the 
idea of capturing and chaining to her 
mature life a man who, were he to 
become a husband and a father, might 
yet fulfil his whole career and taste 
‘*household happiness, gracious chil- 
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dren, debtless competence,” stately 
purposes, and golden means at Yester. 
But Lord Gifford’s malady increased, 
and when 


*‘on his deathbed he repeated the same 
prayer to her,’ she could not refuse him 
this last satisfaction ; but in justice to him, 
to herself, and to his parents, she thought 
it necessary to obtain from the doctors a 
formal assurance that his recovery was im- 
possible. This being given without any 
hesitation, the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed in Lord Gifford’s bedroom, on the 
Ist of October, 1862. 


Immediately after the ceremony Lord 
Gifford, who had at one time leant to 
agnostic views, received the holy Com- 
munion with her, all doubts and pains 
vanished under the influence of her 
piety and of her gentle teaching, and 
** Lord Gifford passed painlessly away, 
in the peace of God, in December, 
1862.” 

These painful sufferings and duties 
left their mark on the sensitive nature 
of Helen Dufferin. She had little 
grandchildren to love and friends to 
surround her, but she now bore in her- 
self ithe seeds of ineradicable disease. 
Those who nursed her through that 
valley where the shadow of death lies 
longest and darkest, said that she was 
the sweetest of patients, that she slept 
Jess and prayed more than any invalid 
they had ever tended. Death released 
her at mid-summer, 1867. There was, 
says her son, ‘‘no quality wanting to 
her perfection.”’ 

After recording this verdict we al- 
most hesitate to play the part of critic 
to her works. The woman was herself 
a poem; but we must turn to her 
verses. Those by which she will live 
are the “Irish Emigrant.’’ It avoids 
the commonplaces of pathos by its 
great simplicity, by the way in which 
the Irishwoman who first sang it has so 
truly caught the secret of a poor man’s 
love. 


*Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
The little church stands near, 

The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here ; 





But the graveyard lies between, 
My step might break your rest, 
Where you, my darling, lie asleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 


I am very lonely now, Mary, 
The poor make no new friends, 
But oh ! they love the better still 
The few our Father sends. 

I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore, 
Oh ! Iam thankful you are gone, Mary, 

Where grief can’t reach you more. 


I’m bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary — kind and true, 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I’m going to. 
They say there’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there, 
But [ll not forget old Ireland 
Were it fifty times as fair. 


**The Charming Woman” is very 
witty, and *‘ Katey’s Letter ”’ is delight- 
ful in its puzzle-headed, blundering ten- 
derness, and who does not remember 
the song, ‘‘ They bid me forget thee,’’ 
and the sly fun of ** Douna Inez’s Con- 
fession,’’ and of the *“‘ Lament on the 
Weather” ? The writer describes in 
turns the effects of the bad weather on 
every member of the family. 


When all these things are in this state, 
Above, around, below, 

And even spring itself suggests 
No better quid pro quo 

Than east winds bearing on their breasts 
Fresh colds in embryo ! 

Then Nelly [herself] sits with feet on grate, 
And wrestles with her woe, 

She sits and sings, with hair uncurled, 
‘* There is, there is, I know, 

Another and a warmer world, 
And there I mean to go.”’ 


All the poems addressed to her son 
on his birthdays are beautiful ; words, 
feeling, taste, and rhythm leave nothing 
to be desired. We are puzzled which 
to select. Perhaps this one, sent with 
a silver lamp on which Fiat lux was 
engraved, deserves the bays. Both the 
lamp and the lines were meant to mark 
the majority of young Lord Dufferin : — 
How shall I bless thee? Human love 

Is all too poor in passionate words. 

The heart aches with a sense above 

All language that the lip affords. 
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Therefore a symbol shall express 
My love—a thing not rare or strange, 
But yet — eternal — measureless — 
Knowing no shadow and no change. 
At a most solemn pause we stand, 
From this day forth forevermore, 
The weak but loving human hand 
Must cease to guide thee as of yore. 
Then, as thro’ life thy footsteps stray, 
And earthly beacons dimly shine, 
** Let there be light’ upon thy way, 
And holier guidance far than mine ! 
** Let there be light ’’ in thy clear soul, 
When passion tempts, and doubts assail, 
When grief’s dark tempests o’er thee roll. 
‘* Let there be light’’ that shall not fail, 
So, angel guarded, mayst thou tread 
The narrow path which few may find, 
And at the end look back, nor dread 
To count the vanished years behind ! 
And pray that she, whose hand doth trace 
This heart-warm prayer, when life is past, 
May see and know thy blesséd face 
In God’s own glorious light at last. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE EXPEDITION TO LA PLATA, 

On the 4th of January, 1806, the 
Dutch colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope was surprised by the arrival of a 
British fleet, commanded by Commo- 
dore Sir Home Popham, with a convoy 
of transports containing four thousand 
British troops under General Sir David 
Baird. On the 6th and 7th the army, 
which consisted of the Twenty-Fifth, 
Fifty-Ninth, Seventy-First, Seventy- 
Second, Eighty-Third, and Ninety- 
Third regiments, was landed at 
Lespard’s Bay; and on the 8th it 
fought the successful action which 
transferred the Cape Colony to the 
possession of Britain. In less than 
three weeks from the landing the 
Dutch general had signed a capitula- 
tion; and the English commanders 
found their duty done. 

Now it so happened that Sir Home 
Popham was not only a brilliant naval 
officer, but also a man of busy, active 
mind, full of great projects and not 
wanting in ambition. He was fond of 
little enterprises in which he could 
bear a leading part; it was he, for in- 
stance, who in 1798 had conceived the 





plan of sending a small expedition 
across to Ostend to blow up the dock 
gates of the Bruges canal, and thereby 
to force.the Dutch ships either to come 
out and risk capture by the British 
cruisers, or to stay idle in port. But 
just now he was intent on a far greater 
design. 

To the student of the more confi- 
dential documents of the British Cab- 
inet during the first half of the great 
war no name more constantly recurs 
than that of General Miranda, con- 
nected invariably with schemes for the 
emancipation of the colonies in South 
America from the tyranny of Spain. 
This Miranda, himself a native of 
Caraccas, had held the post of aide-de- 
camp to the governor of Hayanna 
during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and had even then been 
approached by delegates from the rev- 
olutionary party in the Spanish colo- 
nies on the subject of a rising. For 
the moment he refused to listen to 
them ; but shortly after, having quitted 
the Spanish service and gone to the 
United States, he was again visited by 


messengers from the provinces of Santa 


Fe and Caraccas. This time he laid 
the whole matter before Washington, 
Knox, and Hamilton, who promised 
every assistance towards the conquest 
of South American independence, pro- 
vided that Great Britain could be per- 
suaded to help also with her navy. 
But to this Great Britain could never 
quite see her way. More than once 
within the next twenty years the gov- 
ernment listened favorably to Miranda ; 
but always at the critical moment 
something intervened, and nothing was 
done. He had managed, however, to 
enlist the sympathies of some naval 
officers (who gave him what unofficial 
support they could in his abortive at- 
tempt on Caraccas in 1806) and in par- 
ticular of Popham. So warmly, indeed, 
did Popham euter into his schemes, 
that he actually submitted to Lord 
Melville a complete plan of operations 
for simultaneous attack on Caraccas, 
Buenos Ayres, and Valparaiso. Spain, 
he urged, was at that moment little 
better than an agent for passing into 
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France the twenty millions annually 
received in specie and produce from 
South America; Napoleon was only 
biding his time to attack Mexico, Rio 
Janeiro, and Rio de la Plata ; the worst 
blow that could be struck at him was to 
anticipate his design and intercept 
these supplies. 

This memorandum was dated Octo- 
ber, 1804. More than a year had 
passed, and no notice had been taken 
of it. Popham was at the Cape witha 
fleet, six British regiments, and plenty 
of transports, his immediate duty done 
in the capture of Cape Colony. He 
took counsel with Baird, and with un- 
exampled boldness resolved to attack 
Spanish America on his own responsi- 
bility. He had ascertained that Monte 
Video on the north shore of the river 
Plata was defenceless (which was 
false), and that Buenos Ayres, on the 
south shore, was an open town (which 
was true). What could be simpler 
than to take Buenos Ayres? There 
would be no occasion to advance into 
the country ; it would suffice to hold 
the port, and trust to the good sense of 
a grateful population, rejoicing in relief 
from the oppressive taxation of Spain, 
and alive to the benefits conferred by 
the benign rule of Britain. So without 
more ado a force of thirty-five officers 
and eight hundred and thirty-three 
men (the Seventy-First Foot, detach- 
ments of the Twentieth Light Dra- 
goons and artillery with four guns) was 
embarked, and despatched from the 
Cape under convoy of part of the fleet 
on the 14th of April, 1806. Major- 
General Beresford (known later as 
Marshal Beresford in the Peninsula) 
was in command of the troops, and 
Popham himself of the squadron. 

The voyage opened badly. Before 
the convoy had been a week at sea one 
of the transports, containing two hun- 
dred men, parted company in a gale 
and was not to be found again. In 
this difficully Popham bore up for St. 
Helena, and having there embarked 
one hundred artillery men, and one 
hundred more of the local infantry 
militia from the feeble garrison, he 
continued his voyage. A fortnight 





later (May 16th) the commodore went 
ahead of the convoy in a frigate to ac- 
quaint himself with the navigation of 
the Plata; and there in the river he 
found the missing transport, safe and 
sound. In due time the convoy also 
came up, though owing to fogs and 
foul winds it was six days in the river 
before it could find Popham ; and on 
the 16th of June everything was ready 
for disembarkation, and for the attack 
on Buenos Ayres, ninety miles up the 
river from the anchorage where the 
fleet was then lying. Again the wind 
became foul; and it was eight days 
before the ships reached the appointed 
landing-place at Quimpes Bay, some 
ten miles below Buenos Ayres. On 
the 25th of June the tiny army, 
amounting, together with a naval bri- 
gade, to a little over fifteen hundred of 
all ranks, effected its landing unop- 
posed, and moved off across the dead 
level of the plain to some heights at 
the village of Reduction, two miles dis- 
tant, where the enemy’s force, two 
thousand strong, mostly cavalry, could 
be seen in position with eight guns. A 
swamp delayed the advance of the 
British artillery, but Beresford marched 
on without them straight at the enemy. 
The Spaniards fled as soon as he came 
up, and left their guns behind them. 
There was now but one obstacle be- 
tween the British and Buenos Ayres, 
the Rio Chuelo, a stream unfordable at 
that season, and Beresford pressed on 
with all haste to seize the one existing 
bridge, eight miles away, before the 
Spaniards could destroy it. He arrived 
to find it in flames ; and he was there- 
fore compelled to wait until next day 
to force his passage across, which he 
accomplished with little or no difficulty. 
This done he continued his advance 
against the city, which promptly capit- 
ulated, and was occupied on the same 
evening. Popham’s dream therefore 
was thus far accomplished. 

Beresford then took upon himself 
the business of civil government, re- 
ducing the customs-duties and seeking 
in other ways to make himself agree- 
able to the population. But his situa- 
tion was hardly pleasant. The viceroy 
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had fled to the interior leaving word 
that he would return with every armed 
man that he could raise ; and the peo- 
ple were in a vague state of insurrec- 
tion, having lost their old masters and 
not made up their mind to serve the 
new. Beresford had not been in pos- 
session three weeks when he discov- 
ered that efforts were being made on all 
sides to stir up a not unwilling popula- 
tion against the British. One of the 
foremost in this work was a Colonel 
Liniers, a Frenchman in the Spanish 
service, who had forsworn his alle- 
giance to Spain, with great professions 
of joy, after the surrender, and had 
consequently received permission to 
remain in the town ; and others, native 
and Spaniard, though all since the capit- 
ulation British subjects, were equally 
busy. They daily received favors from 
Beresford and acknowledged them with 
much gratitude ; but all the time they 
were secretly digging mines under the 
fort and the barracks of the Seventy- 
First within the town, while without it 
they were assembling troops at a spot 
called Pedril, higher up the river, 


where other troops from Monte Video 
were to join them. Beresford took 


little alarm at this. He had firm faith 
in the gratitude of an ‘ oppressed 
nationality’? towards its British deliv- 
erers ; and he did not believe that the 
reinforcements from Monte Video could 
cross thirty miles of river unobserved. 
Consequently he only rejoiced, as over 
a decided advantage, at the exodus of 
the disaffected from the town. 

None the less he sent a brig up the 
river to reconnoitre, and learning that 
a good many vessels were assembled at 
Colonia, a point opposite Buenos Ayres 
on the Monte Video side of the river, 
and that the reinforcements from the 
interior would rendezvous at Pedril on 
the 31st of July, he determined to take 
the initiative. On the lst of August, 
therefore, he started at two in the 
morning with five hundred men of 
the Seventy-First, fifty marines, and 
six guns, reached Pedril, after some 
wandering through. the mistakes of 
his guides, at eight ; attacked and dis- 
persed the enemy, two thousand strong, 
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who were skilfully posted on advan- 
tageous ground, killed seventy of them, 
captured their ten guns, and was back 
at Buenos Ayres by sundown, having 
lost but five men wounded and marched 
forty-two miles. Next day Popham 
moved up the river to bar the passage 
of the troops from Colonia; but on 
the 3rd of August Liniers, whether 
through Popham’s neglect or his own 
cunning, managed to carry them safely 
across to the other side of the river; 
and before Beresford could learn where 
he had landed, all further operations 
were stopped by a heavy storm of wind 
and rain which lasted till the 8th. 
Four of Popham’s gunboats foundered 
in this gale, which was one misfor- 
tune; another and much greater was 
that all chance was henceforth de- 


stroyed for Beresford to defeat the 


enemy in the open field. 

By this time the adverse temper of 
the town had become unmistakable. 
Supplies became scarce, and the posi- 
tion in general uncertain, Beresford 
made his dispositions for defence, and 
repaired the bridge over Rio Chuelo 
in preparation for retreat. On the 10th 
of August Liniers summoned Beres- 
ford to surrender, which summons 
being refused, he attacked and over- 
whelmed an outlying sergeant’s guard 
before Beresford could reinforce it. 
Beresford then withdrew to his se- 
lected position, and there concentrated 
his little force ; a movement which was 
the signal for a general rising of the 
population and an incessant fusillade 
from the houses. He now resolved to 
retreat, and tried to embark his inva- 
lids and non-effectives on the 11th, but 
was prevented by bad weather and 
want of boats. On the 12th the eternal 
fire from the houses ominously in- 
creased ; and at nine in the morning 
the climax came in the advance of 
Liniers’s army in several columns. 
Beresford’s position was perhaps the 
best that he could find. At his rear 
stood the fort, and beyond it the river ; 
below it were two large open squares 
divided by a single building. In this 
building he posted the Seventy-First ; 
blocking up every street on the flank of 
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the square with his guns, and leaving 
open two streets at the bottom of the 
second square in the hope that the 
enemy would advance thereby. At 
half past nine Liniers opened a general 
attack on Beresford’s front and right 
flank, and was defeated with heavy 
loss, the Seventy-First capturing three 
guns. But meanwhile the fire from 
the housetops redoubled ; and at length 
the enemy obtained possession of the 
houses commanding the square and the 
fort. Beresford, unwilling to abandon 
his wounded, then retired into the fort 
and hoisted a flag of truce, which was 
shamefully violated by the Spaniards. 
At length, however, Liniers managed 
to restrain them, and then met Beres- 
ford to consider his proposals. These 
were that the British should give up 
the fort and surrender as prisoners of 
war, provided that they were at once 
exchanged against the prisoners taken 
at the surrender of Buenos Ayres, and 
shipped to England on board their own 
transports. These terms were accepted 
on the spot, and duly signed on the 
19th ; « message was sent to Popham 


to bring up the transports, and the 
whole affair was supposed to be at an 


end. This action lasted three hours ; 
the British lost twelve officers and one 
hundred and fifty men out of a total 
strength of thirteen hundred ; the en- 
emy lost seven hundred out of thirteen 
thousand. ‘ If any one is to blame for 
not holding Buenos Ayres,’’ wrote 
Beresford, ‘‘it is the general alone,” 
bearing grateful testimony to the splen- 
did behavior of his troops. 

And here the drama set on the stage 
by Popham might reasonably have 
ended ; but it was not to be. For four 
days after the signature of the capitu- 
lation Beresford waited patiently for 
orders to re-embark, and then, on the 
2ist of August, he began to remon- 
strate; but it was not till the 26th 
that Liniers, with much regret and 
many denunciations of Spanish treach- 
ery, informed him that the British 
army would be detained. A few days 
later Liniers proposed that the troops 
should be embarked by stealth, as_the 
people were in a state of insurrection 
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and would not let them go openly ; but 
nothing came of the suggestion. Ac- 
cording to report, Liniers was given to 
understand by the old Spanish faction, 
which was responsible for the original 
breach of faith, that if he held further 
communication with Beresford it would 
be the worse for him. At all events 
Liniers did nothing more. The army 
was detained ; and Beresford with two 
other officers was hurried into the in- 
terior, where they were treated with 
great indignity and insult, and one of 
them eventually assassinated. 

When the news of Popham’s esca- 
pade reached England, the government 
was much embarrassed and annoyed ; 
but the nation was so delighted at the 
capture of Buenos Ayres that the min- 
isters were obliged to dissemble their 
opinions. They therefore decided to 
despatch Sir Samuel Auchmuty, with 
three thousand men (the Seventeenth 
Light Dragoons, the Fortieth, Eighty- 
Seventh, and three companies of the 
Ninety-Fifth, with artillery), to rein- 
force Beresford, relieving their feel- 
ings at the same time by sending out 
Admiral Stirling to supersede Popham. 
Auchmuty’s instructions bade him sim- 
ply to make good Beresford’s losses, 
and await a further reinforcement ; 
failing the arrival of which (for the 
government was still undecided how 
far it should pursue its supposed suc- 
cess) he was to proceed with his troops 
to the Cape. It was above all things 
enjoined upon him that he must not 
stir up rebellion against the Spanish 
government, his Majesty having a de- 
cided aversion to anything in the shape 
of revolution since 1776, and still more 
since 1793. After having been once 
countérmanded in August, Auchmuty’s 
expedition finally left Falmouth on the 
9th of October, the government being 
still in ignorance of the recapture of 
Buenos Ayres and the fate of Beres- 
ford. 

Meanwhile, on the 13th of October, 
a reinforcement from the Cape, con- 
sisting of some companies of the Forty- 
Seventh and Thirty-Eighth, under 
Colonel Backhouse, arrived at Buenos 
Ayres, and of course found the city in 
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the hands of the Spaniards. Backhouse 
decided to take up a position on shore 
and wait for orders; meanwhile he 
planned an attack on Monte Video 
with the co-operation of the fleet. The 
attempt was duly made on the 28th of 
October, but failed completely, the 
ships being unable, owing to shoal- 
water, to get within effective range. 
Next day, however, Backhouse landed 
with four hundred men of the Thirty- 
Eighth, dispersed a body of six hundred 
of the enemy which held Maldonado, 
a town overlooking the entrance to 
the Plata on the Monte Video side, 
killed fifty of them, captured their 
guns, and took possession of the town, 
having lost but six men killed and 
wounded in the process. On the fol- 
lowing day a fortified island in the 
bay of Maldonado surrendered to Pop- 
ham, and Backhouse then took up his 
quarters permanently in the town. 
There he remained until the arrival of 
Auchmuty, when he was found, good 
easy man, in occupation of a totally 
indefensible position, without artillery 
or stores of any kind, and with provi- 
But 


sions for only a few more days. 
we are anticipating. 
Auchmuty’s voyage to the Plata was 


not of the pleasantest. His transports 
were such miserable sailers that the 
fleet fell short of water and was obliged 
to put in to Rio Janeiro, where the 
general heard for the first time of the 
capture of Beresford’s army and the 
occupation of Maldonado. At length, 
after a weary passage of twenty-one 
weeks, he reached Maldonado, —only 
to evacuate it ten days later. He now 
made up his mind that he must attack 
Monte Video, the bad faith of the 
Spaniards towards Beresford having 
made it impossible for him to leave 
without taking some satisfaction of 
them. On the 16th of January, 1807, 
he landed in a bay nine miles below 
that city, the enemy watching the dis- 
embarkation in force but not venturing 
to oppose it, and on the 19th advanced 
with his whole army. The enemy 
occupied a strong position to his front, 
but as usual gave way on his approach, 
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enabling him to station his advanced 
posts within the suburbs. But on the 
following morning the Spaniards gath- 
ered courage and took the initiative, 
attacking Auchmuty’s left in two col- 
umns and endeavoring to outflank 
him; moreover, they fought better 
than in previous actions, and stood for 
some time before. they broke, though 
they suffered heavily from the English 
pursuit. So far Auchmuty’s losses 
amounted to one hundred and forty 
killed and wounded, while the enemy’s 
in this action alone was reckoned at fif- 
teen hundred. 

And now that Auchmuty stood be- 
fore Monte Video he realized how 
heavy was the task before him. The 
population was to a man inveterately 
hostile. Until dispersed by the action 
of the 20th, irregular horsemen had 
never ceased to harass the British 
columns, galloping up to within musket- 
range, dismounting, firing over their 
horses’ backs, and galloping off again, 
in a fashion that the English dragoons, 
who were far too heavily equipped for 
the native horses that had to carry 
them, strove in vain to imitate or to 
control. Moreover, the defences of 
the town were not contemptible, as had 
been reported in England, but for- 
midable, mounting one hundred and 
sixty-two guns ; while the Spanish gun- 
boats, moving under the protection of 
the batteries, had indisputable com- 
mand of the harbor. Finally, the Brit- 
ish army had no entrenching tools, and’ 
the British fleet was short of powder. 
Nevertheless by the 23rd of January 
Auchmuty had succeeded in investing 
the town completely on the land side. 
Two days later he tried to scare the 
Spaniards into surrender by opening 
fire from his few land-batteries and the 
guns of the fleet. But the Spaniards 
were not to be scared ; and there was 
therefore nothing for it, in the dearth 
of materials for a siege, but to carry 
the town by assault. By the 2nd of 
February a practicable breach had been 
made near the south gate ; and the as- 
sault was ordered for the following 
morning at daybreak. The Light Bat- 
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talion and the grenadiers of the Thirty- 
Eighth, with three companies of the 
Ninety-Fifth, were to lead it, sup- 
ported by the Fortieth and Eighty- 
Seventh, while the Forty-Seventh and 
the Seventeenth Light Dragoons pro- 
tected the rear of the army. 

In utter darkness the British columns 
advanced silently towards the breach, 
and had arrived quite close to it before 
a heavy fire of all arms from the walls 
showed them that they were discov- 
ered. Then came a critical moment. 
The enemy had repaired the breach in 
the night with hides, so effectually that 
it had almost ceased to be practicable. 
The head of the attacking columns 
mistaking it in the darkness for an un- 
touched wall, moved off to seek it 
elsewhere ; and for a quarter of an 
hour the British wandered helpless 
under a heavy fire. At last an officer 
ef the Fortieth found the breach and 
called the troops on. He fell dead as 
he mounted it ; but the men broke in 
after him in spite of all difficulties, 
and though opposed by guns posted at 
every corner they speedily swept the 
streets clean with the bayonet. The 
Fortieth, advancing in support, like- 
wise missed the breach in the darkness 
and passed twice through the fire of 
the batteries before they found it ; but 
their delay was rendered harmless by 
the impetuosity of the Eighty-Seventh. 
This latter regiment had been posted 
by the north gate, which was to have 
been opened for them by the assaulting 
party ; but the men in their impatience 
scaled the wall and entered the town 
simultaneously with the assaulting 
party itself. The citadel then surren- 
dered ; and by next morning the town 
was guiet and the people walking 
peaceably about the streets as though 
nothing had happened. The British 
losses in the assault amounted to 
twenty-seven officers and three hun- 
dred and seventy men killed and 
wounded. 

Auchmuty had then to consider, 
first, how he should keep his hold on 
the country, and next, how he should 
recover Beresford and his captured 
army. Flour was very scarce, though 
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Bullocks could be bought for a dollar 
a head; horses were cheap, but for- 
age was difficult to procure, and fuel 
was very dear. Moreover, the people 
were not friendly. They disliked the 
Spanish government rather more than 
the English, it is true, but in their 
hearts they wanted to be independent 
of both. In this situation Auchmuty 
saw that further operations were out 
of the question until the arrival of 
reinforcements, the more so as he was 
obliged to push small detachments 
out toa great distance in order to ob- 
tain supplies. He lost no time, how- 
ever, in calling for the release of the 
English prisoners, but without effect, 
for the governor of Buenos Ayres had 
fled on the fall of Monte Video, and 
Liniers, whom he had left behind in 
his piace, declined to do anything 
without orders. In the midst of his 
correspondence Auchmuty was sur- 
prised on the 25th of February by the 
sudden appearance of Beresford him- 
self, in company with his fellow- 
captive, Colonel Pack, the two having 
contrived through the good offices of 
some colonial gentlemen to escape from 
their confinement two hundred miles 
inland. After hearing his story Auch- 
muty took a sterner tone with Liniers, 
and threatened retaliation on his Span- 
ish prisoners. Little, however, came 
of all this but mutual recrimination. 
The only satisfactory feature of the 
meeting between the two British gen- 
erals was that Beresford, although the 
senior officer, declined to take the com- 
mand which Auchmuty at once offered 
to make over to him 

Meanwhile, since Auchmuty’s de- 
parture, a great change had come over 
the British government. It was now 
thoroughly bitten with the idea of con- 
quest in the Spanish colonies. Plans 
were prepared for attacks on various 
quarters, — Mexico, the Spanish Main, 
Peru, Chili, and even Manilla — re- 
specting which certain memoranda by 
that rising officer, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
are still extant and well worth reading. 
Finally on the 30th of October instruc- 
tions were given to Major-General 
Craufurd (later known as the famous. 
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chief of the Light Division) to take 
command of four thousand troops and 
proceed, together with a fleet under 
Admiral Murray, to attack and capture 
the ports and fortresses of Chili, be- 
ginning with Valparaiso. This done, 
they were not to advance further up 
the coast, to Lima, for instance, a place 
which might tempt an_ irresponsible 
commander with the hope of loot, but 
make Valparaiso a military base and 
open communications, across the An- 
des and, roughly speaking, a thousand 
miles of country, with Buenos Ayres 
on the opposite coast. For the rest 
they might choose their own course for 
the voyage, eastward by New South 
Wales, or westward round Cape Horn. 
It is needless to say this plan shows 
rather the hand of Popham than of 
Wellesley. 

Accordingly, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1806, Craufurd sailed from Fal- 
mouth for Porto Praya in the Cape 
de Verdes, where Murray was to join 
him. He arrived there on the 11th of 
January, 1807, but found no Admiral 
Murray ; he waited there for a full 


month, but still there was no sign of 
the admiral. Craufurd’s position was 
now, as he justly complained, most 


embarrassing. From Porto Praya to 
Valparaiso the voyage was reckoned to 
require six or seven months; he had 
but eight months’ provision and ten 
weeks’ fuel; he had express orders to 
touch nowhere on his voyage south- 
ward till he reached the Falkland Isl- 
ands, and he was warned by the naval 
officers that if he then started for the 
Horn the passage round it would not 
be practicable. In desperation he re- 
solved to sail to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where be arrived on the 20th of 
March and found Murray expecting 
him in Simon’s Bay. Next day he re- 
ceived simultaneously news of the fall 
of Monte Video, and orders, which 
were awaiting him, to sail to Buenos 
Ayres and join Auchmuty. Craufurd, 
knowing that the orders of the govern- 
ment had been issued in ignorance of 
the former fact, was strongly inclined 
to disobey them and proceed to Val- 
paraiso ; but on pressing representa- 
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tions from Auchmuty, he yielded and 
sailed from Table Bay for the Plata on 
April the 5th. 

It was now decided in England that, 
in view of the concentration of troops 
at the Plata (close upon ten thousand 
men as it was reckoned), a new gen- 
eral should be sent out to take supreme 
command. General Whitelocke was 
the man selected, who accordingly left 
England early in March and arrived at 
Monte Video on the 10th of May. 
Transports containing sixteen hundred 
men left England at the same time 
with him, but did not arrive until long 
after,— not indeed till the war was 
over,—and for these and for Crau- 
furd’s troops Whitelocke was perforce 
compelled to wait. Before his coming 
Auchmuty had been obliged, in order 
to check attacks from Buenos Ayres, 
to occupy the town of Colonia imme- 
diately over against it; and as the 
enemy were now threatening his com- 
munications therewith, Colonel Pack 
was despatched on the 7ih of June 
with eight hundred men to repel them. 
The enemy was posted at San Pedro, 
twelve miles from Monte Video; as 
usual superior in number, strongly 
posted, with front and flanks covered 
by. a deep and swampy river and 
strengthened by six guns. The Brit- 
ish, also as usual, forded the river 
waist-deep under a heavy fire, carried 
the position and captured the guns, 
Pack losing ninety killed and wounded, 
while the Spaniards left one hundred 
and twenty dead on the field. A week 
later (June 15th) Craufurd, who had 
been detained in the river by foul 
winds since the 27th of May, at last 
got into Monte Video harbor. Thus, 
after endless contradictory orders from 
the British government, the South 
American expeditionary force was 
finally assembled at its base. 

Next day the preparations for the 
long-delayed attack on Buenos Ayres 
were completed. The stores were 
shipped for conveyance up the river, 
a distance of about a hundred and 
twerty miles, and the troops were 
massed at Colonia in order to cross by 
as short a passage as possible. Again, 
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the weather was adverse ; and it was 
not till the 28th of June that the river 
was crossed and the troops landed at 
Ensenada, thirty miles below Buenos 
Ayres. The landing was not really 
opposed, but from the moment when 
the army began its advance it was con- 
stantly surrounded by a cloud of light 
cavalry moving just out of musket- 
range. One staff-officer was taken 
prisoner while carrying his orders be- 
tween two brigades, and another was 
stabbed within three hundred yards 
of the flank of the line. Thus per- 
petually harassed the army advanced 
through a country intersected by 
swamps and deep, muddy rivulets, 
which made the march more than ordi- 
narily fatiguing; and on the 3rd of 
July it reached the village of Reduc- 
tion, where, under Beresford, the first 
action on the Plata had been fought 
just twelve months before. Warned 
by previous experience the Spaniards 
had constructed batteries and entrench- 
ments to guard the Rio Chuelo, and 
had made it a strong line of defence. 
This line Whitelocke turned, by march- 
ing in two columns from his left, and 
fording the river higher up. The right 
column under General Leveson Gower, 
consisting of Lumley’s Brigade (Thirty- 
Sixth and Eighty-Eighth) and Crau- 
furd’s (the Light Battalion! and the 
Ninety-Fifth) after advancing some 
way through a difficult and strongly 
enclosed country, fell in, close to the 
suburbs, with a hostile force which 
opened a heavy fire of artillery. 
Gower, finding that his guns were un- 
able to keep up with the infantry, had 
left them behind, so he simply ordered 
Craufurd to attack the enemy with 
the bayonet ; which Craufurd promptly 
did, dispersing them in five minutes 
with the loss of sixty killed, seventy 
prisoners, and ten guns. Whitelocke, 
who had been misled by his guide, did 
not come up with the main body of his 
army till next day, when he found it, 
as he had ordered, so stationed by his 
brigadiers as almost to invest the town. 

Next day he drew up, or rather Lev- 


1 A battalion made up of the light companies of 
all the regiments present. — 
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eson Gower drew up for him, his plan 
of attack. The town and suburbs were 
divided into square blocks measuring 
one hundred and forty yards every 
way, and the houses, having flat roofs 
surrounded by a parapet wall, were 
well adapted for defence. While walk- 
ing round Monte Video Whitelocke 
had pointed this out to Craufurd, and 
added that he would not expose his 
troops to such an unfair contest as 
would necessarily ensue if he attempted 
to attack so large a town as Buenos 
Ayres through the streets. Neverthe- 
less he sent his infantry up no fewer 
than fourteen streets, in this wise. 
The Sixth Dragoon Guards (Carbin- 
eers) and some of the Ninth Dragoons, 
dismounted, with two 6-pounders, were 
to advance up the great central street, 
leading to the great square and fort 
three miles away. The Light Battalion 
and the Ninety-Fifth under Craufurd 
were to take the two streets next to the 
right of the centre,—a wing of each 
regiment and a 3-pounder in each 
street. The Forty-Fifth was to take 
the two streets next to the right of 
Craufurd, and occupy the Residencia at 
the far end thereof. On the left of the 
centre Lumley with the Thirty-Sixth 
and Eighty-Eighth was to take four 
streets — half a regiment in each street. 
On the left of Lumley, Auchmuty was 
to send the Fifth and Eighty-Seventh 
up four more streets ; and on the ex- 
treme left he was to seize the Plaza de 
Toros and the strong ground adjacent 
to it with the Thirty-Eighth. 

The troops, thus distributed, were 
ordered to advance straight to their 
front, and not to halt till they had trav- 
ersed the town from end to end and 
reached the last square of houses next 
the river Plata. These houses they 
were to seize, two corporals being told 
off to the head of each column with 
tools to break open the doors, and they 
were then to form on the housetops 
and await orders. Finally the whole 
force was to advance unloaded ; no fir- 
ing was on any account to be permitted 
till the troops had successfully run the 
gauntlet of the streets and reached 
their final destination. The force de- 
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tailed for this extraordinary duty can- 
not much have exceeded six thousand 
men. 

The appointed signal of a cannonade 
in the central street having been given, 
the attack began on the morning of the 
5th of July. Auchmuty at once threw 
the Thirty-Eighth and Eighty-Seventh 
from two different points against the 
Plaza de Toros, and in spite of heavy 
losses captured the position with thirty- 
two guns, six hundred prisoners, and a 
vast quantity of ammunition. The 
Fifth Fusileers, in the two streets next 
adjoining, met with little resistance 
and made its way to the river, where it 
occupied a church and aconvent. The 
Thirty-Sixth and Eighty-Eighth like- 
wise advanced, and were opposed by a 
continuous rain of musketry and mis- 
siles from the windows and housetops. 
The doors were barricaded so strongly 
that they could not force an entrance 
into the houses ; and the streets were 
intersected by deep trenches filled with 
cannon which poured an unceasing 
shower of grape on the advancing sec- 
tions. Nevertheless they, too, forced 


their way to the river with the bayo- 
net, as they had been bid; but the 
Eighty-Eighth being nearer to the fort 


and the principal defences of the 
enemy, was so terribly cut up that it 
was fairly overpowered and compelled 
to surrender. This regiment had 
started from England seven hundred 
and ninety-eight strong ; it lost fifteen 
officers and one hundred and eighty- 
three men killed and wounded on that 
day. The flank of the Thirty-Sixth 
being thus exposed, that regiment was 
withdrawn, together with the Fifth, to 
Auchmuty’s station at the Plaza de 
Toros. 

So much for the left of the central 
street. In the central street itself the 
Carbineers attacked the battery to their 
front, but losing their colonel and 
second in command, fell back a little 
way and halted, though in advance of 
their first position. On the immediate 
right of the central street, Craufurd 
with his light troops and riflemen 
forced his way to the river, and wheeled 
to his left to the great square, which 
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Beresford had selected a year before as 
his position of defence ; but finding no 
support in that direction, he thought it 
best to return and occupy a convent 
from which he hoped to get into a 
church nearer to the fort. On his right 
the Forty-Fifth had reached its destina- 
tion with little opposition and seized 
the Residencia. There the colonel left 
a small garrison, and then hastened 
down with one company to the help of 
Craufurd. Craufurd by this time was 
hard pressed; the convent which he 
had occupied was surrounded ; and the 
enemy was so far emboldened as to 
attempt to take a British gun which 
had been left in the street. The com- 
pany of the Forty-Fifth and a few of 
the Light Battalion rushed forward to 
save it, and in a moment were mowed 
down almost to a man. The Ninety- 
Fifth kept up a steady fire from the 
housetops, but were at last driven 
from them by the eternal shower of 
musketry and grape, and at four in the 
afternoon Craufurd, finding himself 
isolated, was compelled to surrender. 
So ended the fighting that day. The 
enemy’s fire had been terrible ; almost 
every street was entrenched and the 
entrenchments filled with guns; at 
every street corner were more guns, 
and from every housetop rained bul- 
lets, stones, and brickbats. Every 
house was a fortress, and every house- 
holder with his negroes a garrison. 
The whole population of Buenos Ayres 
was up in arms ; and six thousand Brit- 
ish troops, obeying their orders, had 
marched through all with the bayonet. 
Not a regiment, except the Carbineers, 
failed to force its way to the river ; and 
at the close of the day Whitelocke held 
a strong position on each flank of the 
enemy and an advanced post in the 
centre. But of the six thousand men 
more than twelve hundred had fallen, 
and as many more were prisoners. 
On the next day Liniers offered White- 
locke the delivery of all prisoners if he 
would cease operations and evacuate 
the Plata, adding that he could not be 
responsible for the safety of the cap- 
tured if his proposal were refused. 
Whitelocke accepted his terms; and 
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thus ended this most fatal enterprise 
against the Spanish in South America. 

Of the principal actors Popham had 
already been tried by court-martial and 
reprimanded. Whitelocke, on his 
return, was likewise tried, and cash- 
iered. Of the rest Craufurd, as is well 
known, fell at Badajos, where many of 
the famous Ninety-Fifth (now known 
as the Rifle Brigade) fell with him. 
Auchmuty lived to do gallant service in 
the East, and died in 1822. Beresford, 
as has already been stated, became the 
Marshal Beresford of the Peninsula and 
the Viscount Beresford of a later day, 
and lived to learn from the scornful 
pen of Napier that posterity, while 
honoring his gallantry, would not con- 
sider him a great general. 

The campaign of the Plata serves at 
least to enforce the lesson so disas- 
trously taught by the Carolina cam- 
paign of 1780-81, by the occupation of 
St. Domingo from 1794 to 1800, and by 
other experiences both of Englishmen 
and foreigners on various occasions ; 
namely, that it is a fatal mistake for 
an alien force to invade a country in 
sole reliance on the support of dis- 
affected inhabitants. This was Pop- 
ham’s grand error, an error into which 
Wellington, as may be seen from his 
memoranda, resolutely declined to be 
led. With his unerring shrewdness 
and foresight he warned the govern- 
ment that South America was pining, 
not for British rule, but for indepen- 
dence, and that a British force at best 
could effect only a revolution and not a 
conquest. Nevertheless, as fate willed 
it, it was mainly by the efforts of En- 
glishmen that the independence of 
South America was finally accom- 
plished. Lord Cochrane with British 
officers and seamen afloat, Miller and 
the débris of the Peninsula army 
ashore, —these were the men who de- 
livered South America from Spain, 
with what triumph of gallantry and 
resource is all too little known. And 
the fruits thereof are chronic civil war, 
corruption, and repudiation of debt, 
the usual result of the deliverance of an 
‘*¢ oppressed nationality.”” This, too, is 
a lesson which England, with her 
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superfluity of cash, of fighting energy, 
and of sentiment, may usefully take to 
heart. 

J. W. FORTESCUE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE GREAT UNCLAIMED. 

IF there is any subject in which the 
“mind of the many”’ can be said to 
exhibit a more unconscionable interest 
than another, thereby affording the 
psychological specialist unusual oppor- 
tunities for study, it is that of un- 
claimed money, with all its pathos, its 
romance, and—bunkum! For many 
years past the mere thought of the 
*¢ great unclaimed ” languishing in dur- 
ance vile *‘ unbeknown,”’’ without heirs 
or owners, has painfully tantalized 
many otherwise happy and contented 
persons. Men and women have been 
known to go mad (our asylums are full 
of them) because of their fruitless 
quest after moneys that, for them at 
least, never had any existence, save in 
imagination or on paper. An old man, 
for instance, kept calling for many 
years at a well-known banking estab- 
lishment asking to be paid certain 
moneys which, he declared, were left 
him by a deceased relative. Of course 
it was alla delusion, but the poor fel- 
low would never take any denial or 
rebuff, and would retire consoling him- 
self with the imagination that, as the 
rate of interest was compound, the cap- 
ital was every day growing more and 
more! Yet who has not some interest 
in the question of unclaimed money, 
especially if, as has been quite seri- 
ously suggested, there is— nay, there 
must be —a veritable Treasure Island 
undiscovered, a ‘*mine of Golconda”’ 
unexplored in almost every commercial 
community throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, not to speak of 
the vast stores of wealth—the accu- 
mulations of many years— ‘*‘ banked 
up’ in such reservoirs as the Bank of 
England, Chancery, and the depart- 
ment of the National Debt Commis- 





sioners ? In fact, an opinion has been 
affirmed that if all the mass of moneys 
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lying unclaimed, and, so far, inopera- 
tive, in the hands of bankers in the 
United Kingdom alone could, by some 
means or other, be put into circulation, 
such a momentum would be given to 
the trade of the world as has never 
before been experienced. By the re- 
ceipt of the streams of gold thus set 
free the stagnant pools of commerce 
would, in many departments, begin to 
flow with a fresh life and vigor, mak- 
ing the wildernesses to blossom as the 
rose, and the waste places to shout 
with exceeding joy! But even were it 
possible to conceive of such a flood-tide 
of fortune being suddenly set free to 
flush the channel-ways of trade and 
commerce, the result would, it is 
feared, be grievously disappointing to 
many persons. Expecting the “ spate,”’ 
when nothing more than a dew-fall 
comes in answer to their petitions, how 
they would rail at the gods! Let us, 


however, look into the subject fairly, 
and without prejudice, and in the first 
place admit that there are, as every 
experienced banker knows, not a few 
valid reasons why the moneys of their 


customers do sometimes fall under the 
category of the ‘‘ great unclaimed.”’ A 
few of these reasons may be enumer- 
ated and considered : — 


First, The money, or deposit, is abso- 
lutely forgotten by owner. 

It might well be supposed that 
money is one of the last things about 
which the memory of ordinary people 
should become oblivious. In these 
times especially, the experience is per- 
haps too much the other way. And 
yet, in every one of the four or five 
thousand banks (inclusive, of course, 
of branches) doing business throughout 
the United Kingdom at the present 
time, it has been estimated that there 
are not afew depositors whose balances 
are either ‘“‘ dormant” or ‘* unclaimed ”’ 
from this cause alone. In some in- 
stances the number must obviously be 
much larger than in others, but the 
fact is enough, surely, to indicate the 
existence of an enviable idiosyncrasy 
with respect to money matters in the 

minds of hundreds of persons, and in 
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spite of many incentives to concern 
themselves therewith! Not long ago 
an old and apparently poor woman, 
who had become incapable by reason of 
infirmity of caring for herself, was re- 
moved to the workhouse. On entering 
one of the dormitories, she was handed 
over to the care of a female warder to 
have a necessary change of clothing. 
Her old garments — filthy rags — were 
about to be destroyed, when the atten- 
tion of the warder was drawn to a 
crumpled paper of some kind sewn up 
within the folds of a gown. With a 
tuition born probably of experience, 
the attendant, on ripping up the gar- 
ment, found a deposit-receipt for one 
hundred pounds in the name of the 
new inmate, and dated twenty-five 
years previously! With a sublime dis- 
regard for her possessions, the poor 
woman declared she remembered noth- 
ing about the receipt, and, in fact, 
almost disowned it. There can be 
little doubt but that in this case the 
money was absolutely forgotien, even 
though it was apparently carefully 
concealed. 


Second, Owner of money dead ; receipt 
lost or destroyed, and money unknown to 
neat of kin. 

Were it possible to obtain statistics 
bearing on this ‘‘ reason,” it would 
most likely be found that by far the 
larger portion of moneys “‘ unclaimed ”’ 
are in this position because of the death 
of the original owners and the conse- 
quent loss of the vouchers, or from 
the fact that the existence of the de- 
posits is unknown to the next of kin. 
It is the every-day experience of bank- 
ers to have inquiries addressed to them 
by relatives of deceased persons as to 
the probability of deposits being at 
credit ; for it is strange that, invariably 
almost, the inquiries assume there are 
funds! Every banker is familiar with 
them, sometimes too much so. Occa- 
sionally the inquiries do actually lead 
to the discovery of what is, in a sense, 
‘¢ found money ”’ to the relatives of de- 
ceased depositors, but far more fre- 
quently they lead to nothing, and of 
course there is the inevitable disap- 
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pointment. ‘The money must be 
here ; we know that our friend has 
been seen to enter the office !” is often 
the answer the patient official gets 
when the search has resulted in nil. 
And because a man has been seen once 
or twice to enter the door of a bank, he 
must, forsooth, have left a pile in its 
coffers! Such is by no means an un- 
common notion on the part of the 
relatives of deceased persons, in whose 
affairs they have suddenly developed a 
really affectionate interest! An amus- 
ing incident in illustration of this ami- 
able concern happened some time since, 
in the office of a public bank, where it 
has been the practice for some years to 
advertise from time to time for lapsed 
depositors having pretty considerable 
balances at their credit. One of these 
depositors was a lady —a spinster — 
whom the bank officials thought to be 
dead. A few days after the advertise- 
ment appeared, however, she walked 
into the bank and presented her re- 
ceipt for re-indorsement and the addi- 
tion of arrears of interest. Receiving 


back her voucher, she promised not to 
be so long again in returning to the 


bank, and then took her leave. She 
had not long left the premises when a 
young woman stepped forward to the 
counter, and declared with some de- 
gree of pride that she was a niece of 
the person advertised for, whom she 
now called to represent, believing hon- 
estly her relative was dead, as she had 
not heard of her for a long time. 
‘“‘What do you want to know ?” cau- 
tiously inquired the official. ‘Oh, 
how much money my aunt has left 
me,’’ replied the young woman. “TI 
can’t very well tell you that,” said the 
banker ; “‘ but if you take the trouble 
to call at No. — Street ” (giving 
the aunt’s address), ‘‘you will see 
somebody there who can tell you how 
much she is likely to leave you when 
she is done with it!’’? Surmising the 
truth, that her aunt was alive and able 
to look after her money matters herself, 
the next of kin left the bank with some 
precipitancy. 


Third, Owner living, but has lost re- 
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ceipt and actually thinks the deposit is 
Sorfeited. 

It will scarcely be credited, but such 
actually is a not uncommon reason why 
money becomes unclaimed in the hands 
of bankers. Of course it applies to 
a very restricted class of persons, to 
whom the penalty sometimes attached 
to the losing of a deposit-voucher ap- 
pears to be more formidable and annoy- 
ing than it really is, and so becoming 
indifferent after a time, they grow into 
the belief that they have forfeited their 
right to their money ! 


Fourth, Owner keeping money as a 
provision for the inevitable “ rainy day,” 
but that emergency, if it ever has actually 
occurred, not having required that the 
money should be uplifted as anticipated, 
owner permits the money to lie dormant, 
and eventually forgets about it. 


Fifth, Owner abroad, or removed from 
locality where the money is deposited. 


Sixth, Owner has deposited money 
against sickness, or perhaps to provide 
for funeral expenses, and religiously 
leaves it untouched. 


Seventh, Legal dispute between owner 
and other persons places an embargo on 
the money, pending a settlement of the 
dispute, which perhaps is not arrived at 
till after many years. 

How suggestive does the term ‘In 
Chancery”? seem in this connection ! 
Of the tides of fortune that are ever 
emptying themselves into that Niagara 
of gold, as Chancery may not inaptly 
be described, perhaps the most impor- 
tant, at any rate the most interesting 
from a humanitarian point of view, is 
that whose waters have been troubled 
by legal imbroglios. Indeed here rests, 
undisturbed and dormant in the most 
literal sense possible, as much money, 
‘*embargo’d ”’ from this cause alone, as 
could, were it conceivable to apply it to 
such a purpose, wipe out the national 
debt of England, and leave the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer a few millions 
sterling asa surplus! But, of course, 
it cannot be said on any pretext what- 
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ever that all money thus at the bottom 
of the sea, so to speak, in Chancery, 
comes under the category of the “ great 
unclaimed.”? As a matter of fact, 
many and strange are the quests there- 
after that are being made from day to 
day without cessation. Some of the 
‘““seekers’’ do now and again succeed 
in attaining the ‘‘golden goal’’ after 
much weary and heart-breaking effort, 
though many more find at last that 
they have only been in pursuit of a 
phantom, about which they never had 
the least right to concern themselves. 
Still, the amount of money dormant 
or unclaimed, because in dispute, not 
only in Chancery, but in many of 
the banks and similar establishments 
throughout the country, must at the 
present date have reached a truly fabu- 
lous figure. 


Eighth, Owner gets married, and has 
some private reason for concealing the 
fact of having money in bank, and there- 
fore leaves it untouched. 

Certainly the ways of some people 
with their money are past finding out ! 
Few persons might be disposed to be- 
lieve that money should become dor- 
mant for the foregoing reason; and 
yet what banker is there in the United 
Kingdom who, from his own profes- 
sional knowledge of his customers, will 
not readily indorse it as sound, and as 
accounting for not a few balances in 
his ledger that have remained ‘ un- 
claimed ’’ for years? A knowledge of 
human nature and its strange idiosyn- 
crasies, in at least every-day concerns, 
may be as readily acquired, perhaps 
more readily, at the banker’s counter 
as at any other place of public resort. 


Ninth, Money has been lodged by 
friend or relative of owner unknown to 
the latter; friend or relative dies ; re- 
ceipt not found, or destroyed or withheld. 


Tenth, Owner wilfully neglects, though 
perhaps does not forget money, by reason 
of some strange idiosyncrasy in money 
matters. 


Eleventh, Owner having left no next 
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of kin or executor, the money remains in 
bank indefinitely, unless the crown au- 
thorities happen to get wind of the fact 
and authorize its transfer to their keeping 
as ultimus heres. 

In these matters, however, the banks 
keep their own secrets ; besides, such 
ownerless moneys are every whit as safe 
in their custody as lying dormant in 
the hands of the Exchequer. 


Such are some of the reasons that 
lead to moneys coming every day within 
the category of the “‘ great unclaimed.” 
It is hardly possible there can be many 
other equally good reasons besides 
those enumerated; if so, then such 
moneys cannot be very ‘canny’ — 
i.e., to use an expressive Scotticism, 
‘* the deil has finger’d the stuff!” But 
there are two questions suggested by 
the consideration of the subject from 
a popular point of view. First, Is it 
possible to arrive at any approxima- 
tion of the total amount of unclaimed 
money, say, in this country alone ? 
And if so, what may that amount be ? 
Secondly, Ought anything to be done 
by act of Parliament to ascertain the 
facts, as far as possible, pro bono pub- 
lico, or at least for the benefit of whom 
it may concern? As to the first ques- 
tion, no trustworthy daia indicating an 
estimate of the amount is available at 
the present time. It is quite possible, 
of course, to guess and even to come 
within a few millions of the actual 
figures, but surely it can serve no good 
purpose to attempt this. As a matter 
of fact it has sometimes been done, but 
the bases of calculation being generally 
of an unsubstantial and therefore unre- 
liable character, the conclusions arrived 
at are practically of no value whatever. 
Speaking broadly, however, and mak- 
ing the most liberal allowance for 
moneys lying dormant and unclaimed 
in the most out-of-the-way places, the 
amount of the “great unclaimed” in 
the United Kingdom alone is nothing 
in comparison to what it has often been 
guessed at. 

One or two ascertained facts will so 
far bear out this opinion. For in- 
stance, when the City of Glasgow Bank 
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failed some years ago, it was found on 
its affairs being wound up that the 
gross amount of deposits remaining un- 
claimed did not exceed 5s. per cent., or 
£25,000! At the date of its stoppage 
the bank’s liabilities in respect of de- 
posits were about £12,000,000 sterling, 
so that this £25,000 was —in the very 
special circumstances of a bank whose 
disastrous stoppage was known, im- 
mediately on that event happening, 
throughout the entire civilized world — 
avery small item of unclaimed money 
in proportion to the magnitude of the 
bank’s business and the number of its 
depositors. At the present time, the 
amount of the public deposits in all the 
banks in the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing the Savings Banks, may be quoted 
at from £650,000,000 to £700,000,000. 
Assuming for argument’s sake that the 
apparent causes that lead to moneys be- 
coming unclaimed are somewhat more 
general now than they were even ten 
or twenty years ago, and that 7s. 6d. 
per £100 is perhaps nearer the amount 
in that position than it was then, it 
will be seen that about £2,250,000 or 
£2,500,000 may be fairly taken as the 


sum of the ‘great unclaimed” in the 
banking institutions in this country at 


the present day. Of course there are 
also other commercial concerns where 
moneys lodged get into this undesirable 
condition (undesirable, that is, in the 
sense that the great bulk of unclaimed 
money is, just because of its dormancy, 
unavailable for the purposes of trade 
and commerce); but until Parliament 
compels all banking institutions and 
places of public deposit to publish 
periodical returns on the subject, and 
to take such steps as might lead to the 
owners of unclaimed moneys or their 
representatives being found, it will be 
quite impossible to ascertain with any 
satisfactory degree of accuracy what 
ihe amount of such moneys actually is, 
and how distributed in the hands of its 
custodiers. And this brings us to the 
second question, Ought Parliament to 
take any action in this matter? Most 
emphatically, Yes ! 

In America the citizens are not, and 
are not likely ever to be, tantalized by 





visions of unclaimed money, in amount 
‘* beyond the dreams of avarice,’’ such 
as do vex the people of this country, 
for the simple reason that a wise act of 
legislature, which was passed about 
twenty years ago, made it practically 
impossible for dormant or unclaimed 
moneys to grow to any extent. That 
act provided, among other things, that 
‘public notification be made once in 
five years of the names of the parties 
interested in the dormant moneys, with 
their last known residence, and of the 
sums held over and above the amount 
of interest allowed.”’ By this simple 
expedient the rightful owners to dor- 
mant moneys in danger of being lost to 
them are easily traced ; and thus it is 
that in the American States, and in 
France also (for there, too, the same 
common-sense practice prevails), the 
‘great unclaimed,’”’ as popularly un- 
derstood here, is a term that has little 
or no significance for the peoples of 
those countries, who are therefore bliss- 
fully free from the “snare and delu- 
sion ’’ that so often belong to it! 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEA SHIP-CANAL. 

THIS summer will be fulfilled a long- 
cherished Teutonic dream —the com- 
pletion of a navigable water-way for 
sea-going vessels between the Baltic 
and the North Sea, entirely through 
German territory. Yet it is worth not- 
ing that the great scheme which has 
been successfully carried out by Ger- 
man enterprise was Danish in origin, 
and traverses a country which once — 
and not so long ago—was Danish by 
right of possession. When, however, 
King Christian VII. of Denmark, 
more than a century ago, began the 
Eider Canal to connect the harbor of 
Kiel with the river Eider, he little 
thought that he was preparing the way 
for the maritime expansion of a power 
that was destined to sweep the Danes 
out of Sleswig-Holstein. And ever 
since the Germans have taken their 
place there, the desire has been cher- 
ished of being altogether independent 
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of Denmark in passing from coast to 
coast of the German Empire. Nor 
was it only desire for independent 
communication that moulded the enter- 
prise, for the dangers of the voyage — 
especially in winter time—from the 
North Sea to the Baltic round the 
north of Denmark are manifold. A 
glance at the map will render intelligi- 
ble the chafing of German navigators 
against the long round by Skager Rack 
and the Kattegat for sea-traffic be- 
tween Hamburg and Danzig, or even 
between Bremen and Liibeck. And 
yet as a commercial highway the new 
canal is not very highly appraised, its 
chief value in Germany being that it 
will afford direct water communication 
between the two great arsenals of the 
empire, and will enable the imperial 
war-ships to control both coasts in time 
of war. When Germany became a 
great naval power, Von Moltke said 
that it would be absolutely necessary 
for her to secure her possible naval 
operations from the interference of an 
inconvenient neighbor. Later on, the 


necessity was urged of having free and 


direct communication between the 
great dockyards of Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven. It is probable, therefore, that 
strategical rather than commercial con- 
siderations have influenced the work, 
which the Emperor William I. inau- 
gurated in 1887 as ‘for the honor of 
Germany, and for the good, the great- 
ness, and the strength of the empire.” 

We need not trouble ourselves with 
motives, however, although there is 
this to be pointed out, that had the 
canal been designed for commercial 
purposes only, the other German States 
might well have declined to contribute, 
as of every hundred vessels that pass 
between the two seas, about ninety 
belong to Prussia, upon whom would, 
therefore, have been thrown the cost 
of construction. As it is, only one- 
third of the cost is being borne by 
Prussia, and the other two-thirds pro- 
portionally by the other members of 
the empire. 

It was in 1887 that the first Emperor 
William inaugurated the work, which 
will thus have occupied eight years 
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when the second Emperor William for- 
mally celebrates its completion. But 
previous to 1891, not very much prog- 
ress was made. By the end of Octo- 
ber, 1892, some £5,800,000 had been 
expended on it; the estimated cost 
was £8,000,000; and the actual cost 
will be probably not less than £10,000,- 
000. Yet the canal is only some sixty- 
two miles long, and for a considerable 
part of its course traverses low-lying 
level ground. This physical character 
of the country has enabled the engi- 
neers to dispense with locks; but it 
has also added to the cost of construc- 
tion in other ways. Thus, at Griinen- 
thal and at Levensau (near Kiel), great 
high-level bridges have had to be 
constructed at a cost of about a quarter 
of a million each, in order to carry the 
railways over the water-way. 

The Baltic entrance to the canal is 
at Holtenau, on the west side of the 
Bay of Kiel, and within three miles of 
the celebrated arsenal. In this portion 
of the route, advantage has been taken 
of the old Eider Canal, which King 
Christian constructed between Holte- 
nau and Rendsburg on the Eider. It 
really connected the North Sea and the 
Baltic a hundred years ago, but it was 
hampered by many locks, and could 
not pass vessels drawing more than 
about nine and a half feet of water. 

Some ten miles from Holtenau, the 
canal reaches a great natural lake 
called the Flemhude See, and here a 
great engineering problem had to be 
solved. The level of the lake is some 
twenty feet above that of the ship- 
canal, and the question to be decided 
was whether the basin should be 
drained or dammed. To drain it would 
have been to sterilize the surrounding 
country ; and to dam it involved a de- 
viation in the course of the river Eider. 
A huge dam has therefore been con- 
structed to cut off the lake, and on the 
outer side of the dam a channel has 
been cut for the river, thus converted 
into a canal. This fresh-water canal 
runs for some distance parallel with the 
sea-canal, but some twenty feet above 
it; and here again critics have found 
objections. They say that this is the 
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weakest part of the whole work, and 
that carefully and skilfully as it has 
been carried out, the ship-canal will 
always be liable to the danger of the 
fresh-water canal breaking through and 
sweeping away the dam. If so, the 
consequences to the maritime water- 
way would be disastrous. 

Leaving the Flemhude See, the canal 
passes through some other lakes, which 
are utilized, and about half-way reaches 
the town of Rendsburg, and so on to 
Griinenthal, which is on the watershed 
between the Baltic and the North Sea. 
Here the digging had to be carried toa 
depth of one hundred and forty feet, 
and here had to be constructed one of 
the high-level bridges already men- 
tioned, to carry the Holstein Railway 
over the canal. From Griinenthal to 
Brunsbiittel, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
which is the North Sea terminus, the 
route is through a level, though marshy, 
country. The difficulty at this part 


was notin cutting the channel, but in 
building up the banks, for which pur- 
pose the sandy soil taken out of the 
deep cutting at Griinenthal had to be 


brought across. Although this part of 
the work presented no engineering dif- 
ficulty, it was toilsome and costly. 

The entire length of the canal from 
Holtenau to Brunsbiittel is officially 
stated at 98°65 kilometres, which is 
rather under sixty-two miles. In 
breadth, the water-way varies, but the 
navigable channel is the same at bot- 
tom as that of the Suez Canal, say 
seventy feet. As it is intended to 
allow of the passage of the largest and 
heaviest vessels in the German navy, 
which draw over twenty-five feet, a 
depth of something like twenty-eight 
feet will have to be preserved, as such 
vessels could not attempt the passage 
without a few feet of water between 
their keels and the bed. Whether this 
depth can be maintained without great 
annual outlay is a moot-point which 
can only be determined by experience. 

Besides the Griinenthal viaduct, there 
are three railway bridges (two of them 
swing-bridges), and six highroads are 
carried over the canal. The great 
high-level bridge at Levensau has two 
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arches of five hundred and fifty feet 
span each, and has two towers at each 
side. The canal is to be electrically 
lighted along its whole course. There 
are great incandescent lamps of twenty- 
five candle-power, placed at intervals of 
eight hundred feet along both sides, 
besides arc lamps for the ferries, 
bridges, and locks. On _ the lakes 
through which the canal passes, the 
course will be marked by gas-lighted 
buoys. For such a gigantic system of 
electric lighting, enormous machinery 
has been erected both at Holtenau and 
Brunsbiittel. 

While the water-way is level through- 
out, it requires locks at each end, for 
this reason—that the rise and fall of 
the tide at each end is not simultaneous. 
For, during the spring-tides the water 
may rise fifteen feet above and sink ten 
feet below the ordinary levels at Bruns- 
biittel. This alone may make a differ- 
ence of twenty-five feet at the North 
Sea end ; while at the Baltic end, where 
the rise and fall is small, the effect of 
the wind is marked. When it blows 
strong from the east, the water in the 
Bay of Kiel will rise as much as eight 
feet ; and when it blows hard from 
the west, it will fall to the same extent 
— making at this end a range of eigh- 
teen, or, allowing for tides, of twenty 
feet. 

To meet this difficulty arising from 
the changing sea-levels, locks have had 
to be built at each end, adding, of 
course, greatly to the cost. At Bruns- 
biittel, on the dreary, flat stretch of 
land on the north side of the mouth of 
the Elbe, which serves to depress the 
spirits of the sea-worn tourist on his 
way to Hamburg, the entrance locks 
have had to be founded on immense 
masses of concrete deposited on the 
muddy bottom. Here two great har- 
bors have been constructed, the one 
within the other, for the shelter of 
vessels intending to make the passage 
of the canal. The inner harbor is to 
be reserved for German naval pur- 
poses, and is seventeen hundred feet 
long by five hundred and seventy feet 
broad. The outer one is for the use of 
the mercantile marine, and is twenty- 
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three hundred feet long, and three 
hundred and thirty feet broad. Be- 
tween these harbors and the canal 
entrance is erected a tower one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, which will 
regularly exhibit the water-level in the 
Elbe, in the canal, and in the first lock. 
The harbors are protected by two piers, 
on the end of each of which is a light- 
house. To enter the canal from the 
Elbe the vessel first enters a lock five 
hundred feet long by some eighty-five 
feet wide, which shuts off the sea, and 
then through another lock of the same 
dimensions, which raises or lowers to 
the level of the water-way. Arrived at 
the Holtenau end, a double lock of the 
same size deposits the vessel in the 
waters of the Baltic in the Bay of Kiel. 
These immense locks are fitted with 
the most improved machinery ; and at 
the Kiel end the quay and harbor 
accommodation is being provided on 
the most thorough and business-like 
scale. 

The locks are not so much what we 
usually mean by canal locks, as regu- 
lators of the water-level and adjusters 
to the winds and tides. It is intended, 
we believe, that the Brunsbiittel lock 
shall be kept open for three or four 
hours at a time during ebb-tide, and 
that the Holtenau lock will only be 
closed during spring-tides, or when the 
wind is blowing strong from certain 
quarters. If these intentions can be 
carried out, there will be uninterrupted 
navigation for a portion of each day in 
ordinary weather. 

The passage from Brunsbiittel to 
Holtenau, it is calculated, will occupy a 
steamer fifteen hours, and passing- 
places for very large vessels are pro- 
vided at intervals, and in the lakes, 
so that two streams of traffic may flow 
in opposite directions simultaneously. 
Should the predictions above referred 
to about the greater resistance of the 
water to large vessels in so confined a 
channel be verified, the passage will 
occupy an entire day at least. But 
assuming fifteen hours to be the possi- 
ble time of transit from Brunsbiittel to 
Holtenau, that contrasts with two 
whole days at present required to make 
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the voyage from the mouth of the 
Elbe round the Danish peninsula to 
Kiel. 

As the saving of time in the passage 
between the two seas is one of the 
greatest advantages claimed for the 
new water-way, it is worth while to 
consider that for a moment. A little 
study of the map will show that as far 
as British ports are concerned the ad- 
vantages cannot be the same. Thus, 
while vessels proceeding from the En- 
glish Channel to the Baltic may find 
the canal a convenience, it does not 
follow that vessels proceeding from the 
north-east ports of England and from 
Scotland will find any. Roughly speak- 
ing, the ports of the whole British 
coast from the Wear northwards will 
derive no benefit from the canal, be- 
cause the route from them into the 
Baltic will be practically as short via 
Cape Skagen, and without the risk of 
detention always incidental to inland 
water-ways. 

Of course the Danes do not regard 
with favor a project designed to reduce 
the sea-traffic past their doors, and as a 
counter-agent to the attractions of the 
canal, Copenhagen has been made a 
free port, and other facilities are being 
provided for shipping by the old sea- 
route. The Danes protest that it is 
rarely indeed that the Sound and the 
Great Belt are closed simultaneously 
by ice, whereas the difficulties of Elbe 
navigation are annual. The Sound was 
stopped by ice in the winter of 1892- 
93; but Kiel was closed for a much 
longer period. 

This is one side of the question ; but 
on the other side, besides the saving 
in time by the use of the canal — 
which will, it is claimed, reduce certain 
voyages now occupying from two to 
four days to from fifteen to thirty hours 
—there is the question of safety, and 
therefore of saving in insurance. The 
Danish coast is well lighted, but yet is 
responsible for a large amount of an- 
nual wreckage. Between 1858 and 
1891, it is recorded that no fewer than 
eight thousand vessels were lost on 
these coasts —an average of about two 
hundred and fifty a year. During the 
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last five years, according to German 
statistics, ninety-two German vessels 
were lost in Danish waters, with up- 
wards of seven hundred lives. It is 
estimated that some forty-five thousand 
vessels annually double Cape Skagen, 
of a total of about sixteen million tons, 
and the Germans expect to attract 
about one-half of that traffic to their 
new ship-canal. If they do so, a mod- 
erate impost for dues should yield a 
fair return on the capital invested, after 
paying working expenses. 

But in Germany the undertaking is 
regarded less as a financial investment 
than as a national enterprise. By 
means of the canal, the coal-owners of 
Rhenish-Westphalia hope to secure the 
Baltic markets at present supplied from 
England and Scotland ; and other com- 
mercial advantages are expected for 
other industries of the empire. The 
strategic importance of the canal, how- 
ever, is that which gives it its highest 
value in German eyes; and from one 
point of view, the new water-way may 
be regarded as a peaceful device for 
sweeping Denmark out of the path of 
Germany as a naval power. 


From The Spectator. 
BIRD-LIFE IN SPRING. 

Now — that spring is gently creeping 
over the land—is the time to note 
what visible effect the long, tireless 
frost of 1895 has had on the feath- 
ered host haunting garden, copse, and 
‘ hedgerow. News comes to us from 
many parts of the country that song- 
sters are scarce, and the lovers of birds 
mourn as they think of the blackbirds 
and throstles who crept into the rabbit- 
burrows to die of cold and starvation, 
and whose bodies are now being found 
daily by ferreters in many districts in 
Surrey. If this mortality has extended 
over other parts of the country in the 
same proportion, there is little room 
for wonder at the unusual silence of 
the season,—the absence of ‘the 
charm of birds.” Luckily, it is only 
the, first stage of being frozen to death 
which is painful, the end is only insen- 


in Spring. 


sibility and an endless sleep. When 
the rime was on the trees, and the 
thermometer below zero, nothing was. 
more pathetic than to mark the tame- 
ness of wild birds, denoting as it did 
that starvation-point was reached, and 
that little bird -hearts were beating 
feebly in painful want. 

Feeding birds (to those who love 
them) became a science as the frost 
continued, and well has the labor been 
repaid for — taking as a single instance 
a garden that the present writer knows 
of —where the birds have been well 
cared for, blackbirds and_ throstles 
abound in plenty (they begin singing 
their love-songs at five o’clock in the 
morning) and the tiimice don their 
best plumage, their splendid condition 
attracting the attention of all visitors. 
Outside the windows on the lawn the 
top of the village Christmas-tree was 
planted in the snow, and the boughs 
hung with suet and bones and walnut- 
shells, while a space in the snow was 
cleared, and this was strewn half-a- 
dozen times a day with bread-crumbs. 
and hemp-seed, wheat, chopped-up- 
meat, and such-like delicacies. On a 
little table close to the window were 
nuts for the nut-hatches, pretty blue- 
backed birds with soft chestnut breasts,. 
who became quite tame, flying off with 
their treasure to their ‘‘cache’’ in the 
old wall ‘“‘ under the beech-tree ;”’ and 
on the swept path rape-seed was scat- 
tered for the linnets and gold-finches. 
In fact, all the birds became so tame 
that when their host went outside to- 
replenish the supplies and whistled a 
well-known call, they flew across the 
lawn towards him, and the shrubs close 
by instantly became alive with guests. 
Now and then a squirrel came and 
made sad havoc in the tree and demol- 
ished the nuts on the table ; but he 
had notice to quit, and hurried off in a 
passion, making up his mind to re- 
venge himself-on a feast of lily-bulbs 
and daffodils; and his place was at 
once filled by the nut-hatches again, — 
a one-legged chaffinch who hopped 
gaily about apparently not at all incon- 
venienced by the loss of a limb, hedge- 
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thrushes, with all the different titmice, 
who spent most of their time balanc- 
ing upside-down on the walnut-shells, 
which were filled with tempting lard, 
and suspended by threads to the tree 
and verandah. In the woods the bodies 
of defunct rooks were found hanging 
to boughs and lying on the ground, 
having been starved to death ; for the 
only food within miles was frozen 
turnip-tops, which had to be burrowed 
for under the snow, — and indigestible 
food enough it was, hardly keeping 
body and (may we say ?) soul together. 
Coming home to roost over the woods, 
they had to stop and rest from sheer 
weakness, —a thing they would never 
think of doing in an ordinary way. 

Now the scene is changed, and the 
rookery is the cenire of noisy family 
life, a great deal of chattering and fuss- 
ing is going on among the nests high 
up in the fir-trees, and the jackdaws 
seem to be quarrelling over their do- 
mestic arrangements, and are disturbed 
and upset in their minds by a hawk 
who insists on crying in the air over- 
head, and, just to annoy his neighbors, 
has chosen to build this year in the 
rookery. A yaffle laughs the hawk to 
scorn, and flies off to find a convenient 
tree where he can bore a hole and 
make his nest while he recalls the first 
day of the thaw, when he spent hours 
on the edge of the lawn boring into an 
ant’s nest, and revelling in a feast he 
had not enjoyed for weeks, and caring 
little in his greediness whether his 
crimson head was covered with dirt or 
not. 

‘‘Of all seasons there is none that 
can vie with the spring for beauty and 
delightfulness,’”’ writes Addison in May, 
1712. ‘It bears the same figure among 
the seasons of the year, that the morn- 
ing does among the divisions of the 
day, or youth among the stages of 
life ;”? and the chiff-chaff echoes the 
sentiment overhead. This little war- 
bler is the first of the migrants to 
arrive ; the first to tell us on his arrival 
from Algeria, in that monotonous little 
song of his, that spring is here. 
“* Chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff ;”’ yet no song 
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is more welcome ; and as we listen to 
him—glad to hear his greeting —a 
flock of fieldfares fly overhead, uttering 
a clatter of good-bye on their way to 
Norway ; whither Wolf, the great ani- 
mal and bird painter, and Gould fol- 
lowed them to study their ways and 
habits. So the ways of the migrants 
cross, and set one thinking of ships 
that pass in the night, of the order that 
daily changeth, and the study of bird- 
life becomes more and more absorbing. 
In the same letter of Addison’s quoted 
above from ‘* The Spectator,’’ he writes: 
‘*¢ The cheerfulness of heart that springs 
up in us from the survey of Nature’s 
works, is an admirable preparation for 
gratitude. <A grateful reflection on the 
Supreme Cause produces it, sanctifies 
it in the soul, and gives it its proper 
value. Such an habitual disposition of 
mind consecrates every field and wood, 
turns an ordinary walk into a morning 
or evening sacrifice, and will improve 
those transient gleams of joy which 
naturally brighten up and refresh the 
soul on such occasions, with an invio- 
lable and perpetual state of bliss and 
happiness.” A study of nature’s works 
must bring us into touch with the Cre- 
ator, and the * struggle for the life of 
others ’’ cannot be more perfectly illus- 
trated, even to Drummond’s satisfac- 
tion, than in the bird-life of springtime. 

The birds are, some of them, court- 
ing in pairs over the garden ; now the 
catkins cover the hazel, and the palm 
is in bloom, and they are ready to 
give their lives for their nestlings, the 
beautiful nests being tangible proofs of 
untiring love. Over the woods a soft 
green is creeping, and a blush of pur- 
ple buds is visible at last. The heart 
of spring is throbbing with life, every- 
where the brown earth is pierced by 
green shoots, and the bare boughs are 
bursting into life. The heart of spring 
is throbbing, it is heard in the garden, 
in the woodland, on the moor; and 
though the dead gorse and heather and 
burnt shrubs remind us that the deadly 
frost laid his hand upon the earth, the 
cold is forgotten in the glorious awak- 
ening of nature. 


in Spring. 
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From Daheim. 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS, OLD AND NEW, 


THE growth of the cities and their 
political power, which forced the citi- 
zens to defend themselves with sword 
and shield against similar armed 
knights, led to the adoption of armorial 
bearings as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and this blazonry soon became 
hereditary in the best families. The 
nobles did not regard this with any 
displeasure, for long before that time 
the golden spur and the sword-belt had 
become the distinguishing marks of 
nobility. They did not dream of re- 
garding these citizens as their equals, 
although they often called in the help 
of the citizens and paid them knightly 
honors. About 1400, however, the first 
families of the free cities began to be 
recognized as noble. Until that time 
every coat-of-arms was a free inven- 
tion, transmitted from father to son. 
Each man took care, to the best of his 
ability, to adopt a blazonry different 
from that of every one else. The year 
1400 brought a revolution in heraldry. 
The German emperor began to grant 
armorial bearings to commoners. The 
first was given to the sons of Folze 
Eyermenger, a citizen of Mainz, and 
dates from St. Hieronymus’s Day (Sep- 
tember 30), 1400. . . . The recipients 
of such coats-of-arms were described as 
‘“‘comrades in arms’’ of the knights, 
and therefore their equals. Later, 
however, a distinction was made be- 
tween patents of blazonry and patents 
of nobility. The older patrician fami- 
lies took care to have their blazonry 
recorded and confirmed. 

In North Germany the civic right to 
adopt armorial bearings developed quite 
spontaneously. Patrician families in 
the possession of such coats-of-arms 
were found at a very early date in the 
cities of Kénigsberg, Stettin, Danzig, 
Elbing, Thorn, Cologne, Disseldorf, 
Berlin, etc. The free cities Hamburg, 
Bremen, Liibeck, and Frankfort had 
many families whose nobility was con- 
firmed by imperial patents. There is 
no doubt that nine-tenths of such 
blazonries were invented by the first 
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who bore them, and transmitted to the 
heirs. The courtiers now and then 
complained, but without effect, al- 
though the emperor threatened to pun- 
ish those who adopted a coat-of-arms 
without imperial sanction. Since the 
middle of the last century it became 
the practice of all better-class families 
to adopt armorial bearings. Even the 
great poet Goethe chose one and in- 
formed his prince [the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar] of the fact in 1775. The 
emperor afterward confirmed this coat- 
of-arms when he knighted Goethe. 

In Prussia the authorities never hin- 
dered the adoption of armorial bearings 
as long as they did not collide with 
those of the nobles. This did, how- 
ever, happen at times, and King Fred- 
erick William I. endeavored to raise a 
little money for his giant regiments by 
inflicting fines upon those who used 
illegitimate coats-of-arms. But Prus- 
sian law does not prevent any citizen 
from adopting such ensigns and trans- 
mitting them to his heirs. It is to be 
hoped that better-class families will 
again return to this practice instead of 
the meaningless and insipid mono- 
grams now in use. The right of a citi- 
zen to adopt armorial bearings is an 
historical one, and only the uneducated 
will deride it; and only malevolent 
persons will regard its exercise as a 
species of self-aggrandizement. 


HANDEL’S EXPRESSIVE PATHOS.—When 
Handel was blind he composed his ‘‘ Sam- 
son,’”’ in which is the most touching of ° 
songs, ‘‘ Total Eclipse.’’ He sent for Beard, 
then the most popular singer of the day. 
‘“*Mr. Beard,’’ he said, ‘‘I have made a 
song, which I cannot sing as it ought to be 
sung, but I can tell you how it ought to be 
sung.” But then he sang it with most 
expressive pathos. Beard stood listening 
in silent wonder and admiration. When 
it was ended, he said, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘* But, Mr. Handel, I can never sing 
it like that !’’ This anecdote, not recorded 
in common biographies of Handel, used to 
be told by the late Edward Fitzgerald, 
whose letters have recently been published. 





